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The Editors and Publishers of WIDE AWAKE, always lending a listening ear to the wishes of their readers 
have been persuaded for some time that the young poate would gladly read a more Practical and Edu- 
cational Literature in a systematic way were it offered them in a popular and enjoyable shape. For 
some time the Editors and Publishers have been in consultation about this caer with prominent friends of the 
young ee long “go a Reading Union fer American 
an nglis oung Fo n honor o e thousands of Chautauqua Young Folks, w 
this course, the Reading Union has been christened the be Se eee 


Chautauqua Young Folks Reading Union. 
(C. ¥. F. R. U.) 


For the use of the Union, an illustrated supplement of sixteen pages, forming a Permanent Enlar 
meat of WIDE AWAKE will appear in the magazineeach month. This a tate with certain books 
as named from time to time, will constitute the Required Readings, which will be supplemented by Suggested 
Readings. The Supplement for Reading and Work during the month of October is given in the October WIDE 
AWAKE, where the various attractions of the Reading Course will unfold themselves, and the purposes and 
pleasures of the Reading Union be seen more fully and clearly. A thousand and one pleasures will be 
devised, for the members themselves to carry into execution. 


WIDE AWAKE. | -THE PANSY. 


The Illustrated Monthly Magazine for| A PICTORIAL WEEKLY PAPER FOR YOUNG 


Young Folks, $2.50 a Vear, through thirteen PEOPLE. Edited by Mre. G. R. Ald thor of 
volumes, has held the pular place in the hearts of the 
oung folks, for it has Ag theronghiy devoted to their | *he Pansy Books. 50 cemts a year. Single Nos, 
is gee asa| $1.00 per hundred. 
delightful companion and genial counselor. e@ most > 
able authors and artists stand by the side of its Editors,| Free to Sunday-Schools of America ; 
and never before have the treasure-boxes of the m ES ? 
zine been so filled with good things as now for the A Library of 500 Volumes ; 
coming Sameete year of 1882, and never before have ° 
the Pu heen se ready expend money A Cabinet Organ 
stint for whatever they fee especially enjoyed ° 
by the young folks. Send 10 cents for the October A Library of 100 Vols. 
number (to teachers free) containing the first of the) 1. above prizes we offer to the Sunday-echools, or 
any one, send us before the 15th of December, 
1881, the THREE LARGEST yearly subscription-lists 
to THE PANSY. 
For Prim. Schools, Home-teaching, Kindergartens. wee give a of 
a ’ volumes of our pu ons, the p to aver- 
L le ih R ad $1.00 each. 
t olks er. the, give a Mason & 
amlin Organ, price 
7 ots. a No; 75 cts. a Year. For the Third, we will give a Library of 100 
SPECtAL TERMS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. Volumes, average in price $1.00. 

THE LITTLE FoLKs’ READER is a 16-page quarto Also, Premiums for Clubs. For further par- 
exquisitely gotten up in every detail of letter-press and | ticulars address D, LOTHROP & Co. 
illustrations, Its success the last year in teaching chil- —- 
dren to “ read at sight,” in schools allover the country,; The Celebrated PANS WY BOOKS consist of 
has been something as marvelous as gratifying. twenty-six i6mo Volumes, 

Our New Books for the Holidays of 1881-2 are More Important and Attractive than in any Previous Season. 
ta For List of Books published during 1881, and for our full Catalogue of over 1000 different books, address 
i 33 FRANKLIN STREET 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. ~ 


HINGES OF THE LANGUAGE. | 
Handbook of Punctuation, 


AND OTHER TYPOCRAPHICAL MATTERS. 
FOR THE USE OF 


PRINTERS, AUTHORS, TEACHERS, anp SCHOLARS, 


By MARSHALL T. BICELOW, 
Corrector at the University Press, Cambridge. 
Small 4to. Cloth, 50 cents. 


“It is a handy size to carry in the pocket, and, especially for students, is a most valuable book. It is also 
intended for the use of anthors and teachers, while business-‘men who have occasion to print circulars, adver- 
tisements, etc., can hardly afford to be without a copy of it for reference.” —Schenectady Daily Union. 


CAMPBELL’S 
HANDBOOK of ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 


WITH AN APPENDIX 
Showing the Correct Uses of Prepositions. 


160 pp. Neat Cloth, 50 cts. 

“ This compact little volume contains about 40,000 synonymous words printed in clear, distinct . It ia 
a work which will substantially aid speakers, writers, teachers, and students,—in fact, all who would gain a 
more copious vocabulary and increase their power of expression. It includes the really important matter of the 
more bulky volumes which are commonly sold for two dollars or more. A t choice of words is here placed 
at the service of the writer and the speaker. The Appendix, containing “ positions Compared and Discrim- 
inated,” and “ A list showing what Preposition to use after certain words,” is a trustworthy guide in a great 
number of cases of doubtful nsage. A writer's knowledge of English idiom and his style are best shown by his 
use of these little hinges of the language. 


SOULE & CAMPBELL’S 
PRONOUNCING HANDBOOK 


OF 3000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 
And of Words as to Which a Choice of Prenunciation is Allowed. 
Price, 35 Cents, 

It is designed to report the current of the Best Speakers, after a careful com of those bul 
standards, EBSTER and WORCESTER, and due consultation with the works of the best Engli 
lexicographers aud orthoépists. Also, to record such words as may be pronounced in either of two ways with- 
out offence to good taste. It is concise, explicit, and wastes no words. We venture the prediction that ninety- 
nine persons out of every hundred whoshould look the book through, would be greatly surprised to find how 
many words they are mispronouncing every day. 


ta Fer sale by all booksellers Sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price. 
Hliustrated catalogues sent to any address free. Libraries supplied. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Has been adopted 


cipal Cities in New Hngland. It is also exten- 
e QS we sively used throughout the WEST. No School 
can afford to be without it. 


‘Send fer Samples and Circular. 
in BOSTON and other prin- 


A. D. ALBEE, Genl. Agent, 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM. 


American School Mottoes. 
32 Mottoes, the Lord's Prayer, 


Teachers’ Book - Binder. 


Binding Longfellow’s Works and Picturesque Euro 
a speciality. ies expressly cut for embossing the sides 
of covers, 20 per cent. below publishers or agents prices. 
Albums made to order, $6.50. All Magazines, half- AND Over Firry SuB-MoTTOEs. 
leather, 85 cts., in two styles,—heretofore, $1.00. Teachers peepennee them the best Mottoes published. 
Shakespeare, Scott, and Dickens’s works, bound, for | The set consists of twelve cards, 8 x 14 in. in size, printed 
sale by installment plan. on both sides. Best Railroad board ; colors, salmon and 
F. J. BARNARD een. They can be easily read across the schoolroom. 
162 Washington St., opp. corner Cornhill, nt postpaid on irae of $1.10. LL. B. LANDIS, 
eow BOSTON, MASS. | Supt. of Public Schools, Allentown, Pa. 340 eow 
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LATIN AND GREEK BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


Teacher Wanted, From NEW HAVEN, CONN., come Latin Compo- 
sition and questions in Cicero, with the remark: “I 


To purchase a Day School for young ladies. The | yi1) send pay with each lesson, or for all the lessons, in 
school is in a fine locality, is now increasing in num- | advance, as you prefer.” 
bers, is very prosperous and popular, and will be sold| Address R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


at a reasonable price. 


Schools supplied with ' 
For particulars, address the NEW-ENGLAND 
A. LOVELL & CO., UREAU OF EDUCA- 
339 42 Bond Street, New York. | TION, 16 Hawley Street. 


EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. 
B. G. NORTHROP, 


SEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


DIXON’S 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. 
I, N. CARLETON, 


EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST. OF INSTR. 


Teachers, Attention ! 


The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 
in November, 1872. In 9 years they have made their 
own way to the front. More scholars and teachers 
now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 


scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 
almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 


in the United States. 
In preparing for the Fall 
consult economy, comfort, 


American 


ing classes by considering the Dixon. Send your 
address (inclosing 9 cts. in stamps), and get a complete 


and Winter work, you will 
and success in your Draw- 


Graphite 


self-explanatory catalogue, and samples worth double 


your money ; 
their merits. 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


CALLY AS THE BEST. 
JEROME ALLEN, 


Pencils. 


BX-PRESIDENT OF THE N. ¥. 8. T. A. JOS. DIXON ORUCIBLE 00., JERSEY CITY, NJ, 


each one can be his own judge of 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS BEST. 
WM, A. MOWRY, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol, XIV.—No. 15. 


R. & J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
: ; Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps, 

Mention this paper. 


DR. RHODES, 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT, 


At Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
For the cure of Paralysis, Brain and Nervous Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Spinal Diseases, General Debil- 
ity, Vertigo, Loss of Memory, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Dys- 

ja, Dropsy, Asthma, Pleurisy, Constipation, Piles, 

aundice, Catarrh, Humors, Boils, Gravel, Weak Back 
or Side, Kidney, Liver, Lung, Heart, and Blood Dis- 
eases. [3 Office hours: from 9 o’clock A.M. until 5 

o'clock P. M. 339 zz 
in Colors 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and 
ECORATION of DAY and 8SUN- 
SCHOOLS. 250 az 
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Glasses for investigations in 
eralogy, Horticulture, and A 


price, from 50 cents to 
—magnifying powers 
to 100 diameters 400 to 


10,000 times the area), with di- 
rice List of Microsco 


sential parts of a high-price in- 
rections for use and for t! 


paration of objects. $5 


Household 
strument, 
from 20 


for constructing Telescopes, 
es. Send for P 


Price List sent for stamp, 


Tenses on hand and made to order. 
GLASSES, TELESCOP ES, and sets 


pecle 


uantiti 


cALLISTER 


Nassau St., New York 


Microscepes for 
SICIANS, aud FAMILIES, 


Nore.—8 
order in « 


mage 
‘UMLSITIVON “L 


$1000, for SCIENTIFIC and EpvcATIONAL 


In every variety of form and 


etec,, to | 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
628 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE fuarnishec 
1%e0w 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Frese. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Journal Binders. 


E\VERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
“* HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 


J & H. BERGE 191 Greenwich St. 


Hy, B, BENJAMIN, new york, 


12 Vesey Bt. Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE SCHOOLS 

Worcester’s New Primary 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 


The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell 


Written, Elemen -Book. 
and Primary. "Bie. Bic. 


ADOPTED FOR 


CURT W. MEYER, 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Premium awarded to Electric Machine and Apparatcs : price $15.00. Holtz Machine, nickel- 


ted, $28 00. Catalogues (1881) on application. 
127 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, 


EUFFEL & ESSER and Manufacturers of 


Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 
Hard Rubber Drawing Teols, Scaler, Curver, &c., &c. Scientific Models for Technical Schools. 


Ge Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 315 zz 


EPH 
STEEL’ PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEALERS mnoucsour me WORLD. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


'v2"CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


95 John St. and 


alogue, (Fermerly HALT & BENJAMIN. NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


AMERICAN STEEL PENS 


AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


Leading Nos. 048, 333, 444, 128 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


A CREAT OFFER FOR A. G. WHITCOMB, 
HOLID AYS!!! 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


PIANOS & ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 
140W prices for cash. Instalments received. KINDERGARTEN 
SPLENDID ORG ANS,2&45, 850 860 up. MAG-= 
NIFICENT ROSEWOOD PIANOS, Stool and 
Cover only 8160. Warranted 6 years. Ll- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed. Agents Wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manuf’rs & Deal« 
ers, 826 Broadway, Ncw York, 


No. 333. KA No, 444. 


Works : Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


—_ cular and price-list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


s 
= FOR 
m 
“ere Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 
2. PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
a 22 Se . and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
= se“ * Always in position, but invisible to others. 
Sat x * All Gonversation and even whispers heard dis- 
— 5 a «=, tinctly. We refer to those using . Send for 
_ azn descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
g< H. P. K. PECK & 00., 86 Broadway, New York. 


Established 1804. 


Optical, 
Mathematical, | Bade, J: 
and Scientific Engrav- 


ing, &c., &c. 
Instruments, | or Gatalogue. 
Of E Description and Variety. R. W. KIP, 
Send 3c, stamp Manufacturing Jeweler, 


f 116 
3371 62 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


optical catalogue 
of Telescopes, Spectro- 
scopes, Eye-Glasses, Spectacles, &c.; 
or 3 ct. stamp for our 112-page fully 
illustrated Mathematical catalogue, 
of Civil Engineers and Surveyors’ In-§ 
struments, Drawing Supplies of all 
kinds, Aneroids, Pedometers, &c. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 
= 337 z 928 Broadway, New York. 


School Medals, 


Masonic and Odd Fellow Pins, f&& 
Badges, Jewels, &c., of gold ' 


| 


Smooth RELIABLE 
LAST FOREVER 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


» Of the most improved pat 

only and braced School 

Desk, and has no equal, 


Seno FOR ESTIMATE. 
1O2B ARCH S! - PHILADELPHIA ¥ 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 

Send for descriptive circulars, 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cin-innati, O. 


CEPHALINE. 


~ This Invaluable Nerve Food has 
F000 
than 100 New-Englan ysicians. 

NERVE FOOD It is an immediate, permanent, and 
Mates infallible cure for Sick, Nervous, and 
[ieee Billious Headaches, Epileptic Fits, 
Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, Nervous 
BOSTEN.MAS: Prostration, Sleeplessness, Vertigo, 
and all Nervous rders. Is am 


unequaled Tonic for the whole system; renews 
and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and imparts lnast- 
ing vital force. Itshould be at hand in every house- 
hold. 4 d to get it, or it, 
ti on receipt o ice, 50 cts. per H xes, 
Send for Authentic Proofs. 
Address 
H. F. THAYER & CO., 


324 (1) zz eow 13 Temple Place, Boston, Maas. 


ONLY MEDICINE} 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


AMD THE EIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 


WILL SURELY CURE 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILEA, CONSTIPATION, URINARY & 


DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


by causing free action of these organs and 

restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 

Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 


A 


Y 


Itis putupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 


(writ acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. y 


THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 
POSTPAID. Address this Office. 304 


BINDERS. Pup. Bomon. 
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esi Known. ESTABLISHED, 1824, Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
| Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. 
31 Pranklinf8+., Boston. —< > 
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WAYFARING. 


BY DR. J. @. HOLLAND. 


The way is long, O Lord, that leads 
To cooling springs and fragrant meads: 
I weary of its weary length; 

I lose all heart and hope and strength, 
As here I halt my tired feet 

And pray for rest so far, so sweet. 


I thank thee for a halting-place 

Made glad by thine own smiling face; 
I thank thee that the dusty way 

Thy footsteps knoweth day by day; 

I thank thee that some path there be 
From pain and care to peace and thee. 


I know my times are in thy hand; 

I long for light to understand 

How thou canst for each pilgrim care, 
How thou canst hear each pleading prayer, 
How unto thee each soul is known 

As if it walked the world alone. 


And some time I may comprehend, 
The way is long; but at its end 
A clearer vision waits the sight. 
In thy dear garden of delight, 
Wayfaring done, let me abide 
Where never falls an eventide. 
—From “Geraldine.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Women IN THE PROFEssIONS.—The desire of our 
women and girls for a wider experience, for business 
and professional life, their entrance into law, medicine, 
journalism, their taking upon themselves the duties of 
pulpit and platform,—all this is but the out-working of 
inherent and inherited energy. One of the laws of 
heredity is that the characteristics of the father are 
usually transmitted to the daughter, and the men of 
America who have been living with such eager rapidity, 


building railroads and manufactories and telegraph lines, 
founding cities and creating States, have fathered daugh- 
ters like unto themselves. For our women and girls to 
be content now in the circles formerly allotted to them 
is a psychological impossibility.— Times (Boston). 


SELFISHNESS AND Epucation.—The strengthening 
of selfishness by education is unmistakably visible on 
the pecuniary side of life. Not to mention criminal 
records, which in all countries show that with education 
violent crime decreases, but pecuniary offences become 
more numerous, there is no doubt among observers that 
the lads from the schools are more greedy of money 
than those of a previous generation; more careful of 
minute pecuniary rights, less ready to give up every- 
thing,—less “ generous,” in fact, than the ignorant, 
only the word is a little too big. Slightly-instructed 
poverty, with just knowledge enough to see clearly the 
value of money, contracts readily a taint of sordidness, 
wanting to recklessness and ignorance. What is the 
remedy ? We do not know that there is any; though 
we should like to see the idea of duty and the praise of 
the generous virtues @ little more prominent in our 


schools, where the school-masters, like Solomon, are 
very apt to descant on the shopkeeping virtues, and 
teach that “he who hath no suretyship is sure,” but 
there is plenty of ground for hope. Education will pass 
its present point before long, and among the well-edu- 
cated there is no new tendency either to cowardice or 
meanness of spirit. We should say what we should 
not have said thirty years ago, that the educated classes 
are decidedly more “generous,” in the broad sense of 
the word, and less prudent than the body of the people. 


All recent reports, and some of them are unsparing 
enough, are decided as to the courage of the new and 
better educated officers; and the races educated for 
long, like the Prussians, Yankees, and Scotch, show 
plenty of the quality. There is a point in cultivation 
at which prudence begins, and a point at which sym- 
pathy develops, and we are getting to the latter.— The 
London Spectator. 


Screncr 1n THE CoLLEGES.—The present subordi- 
nate position of scientific studies is undoubtedly due to 
the continuation in so many localities of the old-fash- 
ioned plan of a fixed curriculum. Given a college in 
which the latter still holds its own, and in which the 
classics and mathematics have been for many years the 


|dominant subjects of study, and we have an institution 


wherein but little time can be given to any one of the 
sciences. One term, from a third to half an academic 
year in length, is all that is usually allowed to chem- 
istry. This is absurdly inadequaté as one term inp 
Latin, or one term in mathematics, with no previous 
preparation, would be. By this system the sciences are 
not only underrated, but smattering is directly en- 
couraged. The student trained in it can have no defi- 
nite idea of scientific methods, scientific reasoning, or 
the scientific spirit. Even the professor in charge of 
the sciences may be himself a smatterer, teaching sev- 
eral branches without ever having received a systematic 
training in any one of them. Such teachers, who keep 
ahead of their classes by only a few lessons, are unfor- 
tunately very common, and with them the modern 
laboratory methods are simply impossible.—Prof. Clarke 
(in State Educat’l Cir.) 

Tuer that the State has for its 
duty is, to see that such instructions are imparted to 
children as are necessary to good citizenship, itself being 
the judge of this, and to remunerate for this education 
accordingly, and for nothing else. It is a matter of in- 
difference. as for the rest, to the State whether the 
school be denominational or a common public school. 
The suggestions of interference on the part of politi- 
cians to the free development of denominational schools, 


or jealousies among them, or complaints of the smaller 
sects against the larger sects securing the lion’s share 
of the fund, — these objections are all based, in our 
opinion, on misconceptions, or on fears without founda- 
tion in reason.— Father Hecker (in Cath. World). 


Eneuisn Views oF THE TEAOHER.—President Gar- 
field was a teacher. He taught in the family, the dis- 
trict school, and the college. But in common with 
many successful public men in America, he chose teach- 
ing not as a career, but a stepping-stone to something 
else. However good for the individual and the reputa- 
tion of teachers, this must be detrimental to education. 
While we are glad to learn that this disposition to adopt 
teaching as a half-way house on the road to something 
better is on the decline in America, signs are not want- 
ing that it is on the increase in our own country. The 
causes, however, are different. In America the man 
plans it as one of his aids in his upward course ; in Eng- 


codes and inspectors, is driving him from work which 
he loves. Mr. Grove bore testimony to this before the 
Birmingham District Union many months ago, and Mr. 
Gardner, at the last meeting of the Executive, expressed 
the pain with which he heard in all parts of the country 
the almost feverish desire of teachers to quit the work 
of education for spheres in which honest work was bet- 
ter recognized and the position was more secure. It is 
painful to hear so constantly, experienced teachers say 
how gladly they would “ get out of it.” We trust that 
something will be done in the coming code to remedy 
this, by making the conditions of a teacher’s life pleas- 
anter and less subject to needless worry and annoyance. 
This will not be unless teachers are on the alert. Those 


who wear the shoe know where it pinches. 
della has will, and teachers should show him the way to 
make their life pleasant in their work, and open up a 
career for them, that no thoughts may enter their minds 
of making their profession a mere house of call on the 
journey of life.—The Schoolmaster (London). 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


BY WM. O, CLOUGH, NASHUA, N. H. 


Evening schools, for the benefit of mill operatives and 
mechanics’ apprentices, have come to be an established 
institution in the greater number of New England 
manufacturing cities and villages. They meet a demand 
of the times; they have come to stay, and therefore 
educators of the young must recognize them as an im- 
portant factor in our educational system,—a factor that 


should not be overlooked or neglected. In fact, those 
who have to deal with them should at once and for all 
time disabuse their mind of the idea that their exist- 
ence is for the purpose of dodging the law, where edu- 
cation is made compulsory, and devote themselves to the 
task of developing methods that shall hold the relative 
position to the evening school that is now practical and 
complete for the day school. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, to point out some of the necessities of the evening 
school, as they appear to our understanding, it will be 
interesting to many, no doubt, to know why it exists, 
and something of its personal as it appears to one who 
has had experience as a principal. 

The evening school has its existence (1) because of a 
law that requires children under a certain age, who are 
employed during the day, to exhibit to their employers 
a certificate that they have attended school twelve weeks 
in the current year, and (2) because of the necessities 
of families. The first is the law of the State, and the 
second is the law of necessity. The law of the State is 
well understood as compulsory education, and the law 
of the necessity of the case is found in the fact that in 
large families,—where there is a constant strain upon 
all members to procure food, fuel, and clothing,—sick- 
ness sometimes adding its weight to the burden,—the 
children must work, or go ragged and suffer hunger. 
To the verdict under this law there is no appeal, and 
the State confronts vexed questions when it sets up its 
law of compulsory education against it, in that it com- 
pels the members of families to suffer for the things 
whereby they live, or seek relief of the overseers of the 
poor of the town, city, er county. Now, if we believe 
that the law is not justified in compelling pauperism 
upon the people, and if we take into consideration that 
other well-known law of nature,—that people who have 
an honest pride will suffer terrible sorrow before they 


land, what we may call official pressure, the worry of ‘will compel themselyes to ask alms,— then we have 
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readily solved the problem, “why evening schools|pupils of an evening school, we should simplify it. 


exist.” 


We should strip it of drill-tables, and condense the 


The scholars,—we must presume that there is little or/ first fifty-six pages into twenty-five pages, retaining the 


no difference in localities,—vary in their ages from ten to 
twenty years. Those who are under fifteen years of 
age are driven, in most instances; unwillingly, and 


slate exercises,—which are the best we have ever seen for 
the development of the reasoning faculties of a scholar,— 
and add others in each of the four rules. We should 


those who are over fifteen “ask in” because of a com-|then take up a practical method of interest and follow 
mendable desire to obtain an education, or because some |on,—making a book of about one hundred pages,—with 
stern parent, who knows the advantages to be derived,| United States money, a few practical examples in per- 
compelled his attendance. The first-mentioned are usual-| centage, and a complete system of single-entry book- 
ly well disposed, but, being fatigued by the labor of the|/ keeping, with explanations concerning bank-checks, 
day, often sleepy ; and having no opportunity of study/| notes, drafts, etc. This suggestion will undoubtedly 
except such as the hour and a half in the school-room| strike the average educator and book-maker as exceed- 


offers, generally make slow progress. They are tired/i 


ngly raw; but were they situated so as to observe the 


and restless, and therefore the strict discipline of the|struggle of young men who have had no opportunity to 


day school cannot be reasonably enforced. ‘The second || 


earn these things, and who realize that school-days are 


class,—those who ask the privileges of the school,—are|ending with them, they would change their minds. The 
very attractive scholars, and it is always a satisfaction|conviction would come to them that there is a class,— 
to assist them and share the joy of their triumphs. The|a large and a worthy class,—who want to know some 
third class,—the drone who has been taken in hand by|of the simplest and most practical methods of doing 


a “stern parent,”—is the curse of the school. 


He is} business ; and when they have mastered it, and the wider 


the young man whose wants are never satisfied, who| field opens to them, they have the germ that will de- 
demands the greater part of a teacher’s time in accom-| velop to their advantage and protection. 


plishing nothing, who performs all the tricks that dis- 


But we are making this article too long, and attempt- 


turbs the school, who mugt be watched, flogged three 
times a week, or expelled. Fortunately for those who 
have to do with evening schools, the number of the lat- 
ter class is not large. 

It will be observed, by our statement, that many of 
the scholars are fatigued by the labor of the day, and 
have no time for study,—that the methods of teaching 
must of necessity vary considerable from the day school. 
A memorized lesson is out of the question, and, more- 
over, a teacher cannot divide his time among all grades 
of scholars, so as to give thorough drill and explanation 
to those who rank in classes. What is the method ? 


So far as we are informed, no two schools have the same. 
What shall be the method? This is an open question, 
that should be considered in educational conventions. 
We have experimented with but one, and, while it has 
its disadvantages, it has its advantages. In a room of 
forty scholars and two teachers, we arrange them so 
that those in the alphabet are given work at the board 
copying a word or sentence of short words. The read- 


ing,—the class being called to the floor,—is so arranged | cessful schoolmaster. 


ing to canvass too much in condensation. The evening 
school needs airing, and if we succeed in calling atten- 
tion to it, so that boards of education and superintend- 
ents will recognize its claim, we shall be satisfied. It 
is not enough to clear the compulsory-education law by 
giving an evening school ninety minutes an evening, 
five evenings a week, twelve weeks in a year ; in contrast 
with five hours a day, five days in a week, thirty-six 
weeks in a year, and then declare that duty is done, and 
the letter and spirit of the law kept. It is right, it is 
just, that the poor, the laborer, the unfortunate should 
have as equal a chance as it is possible to give, and we 
respectfully submit that there is nota New England 


manufacturing town or city that cannot do better, and 
that, too, without burdening that other and self-consti- 
tuted, unfortunate class known as the tax-payer. 


THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER- DEAN. 


The new Dean of Westminster is an old and suc- 
Mr. T. Bradley is stated to have 


that no two of the five are speaking at the same time.|had, as a schoolmaster, “scarcely a living rival.’ 
While one teacher is thus engaged, the time of the other| His appointment to the Deanery of Westminster 
is spent in passing from one desk to another, explain-|comes in time to point and support the contention of 
ing and assisting individuals in mathematics. This|« An Assistant- Master in a Public School,” which 
method,—the last fifteen minutes of the hour and a half appeared recently in two of our daily contemporaries, 


being devoted to writing,—serves to arouse the interest 


“that the more deserving of the teachers should be 


of the scholar, inasmuch as it makes it certain that he|honored precisely in the same way as prominent mem- 


is to be personally assisted, and fully occupy the time of 
the teacher. 
is not put forward with a view of its adoption except 
by those who, in the absence of another method, may 
think favorably of it. 

Another important matter to consider in connection 
with evening schools is books. With the Readers now 
in use in the day schools, we find no fault. They cover 
the ground completely, and the moral lessons they con- 
tain are calculated to make a good and lasting impres- 
sion upon the mind. The first three of the series 
(Franklin) are well enough for the beginners in the 
evening school. The fourth and fifth books should, in 
our judgment, be replaced with an attractively written 
work upon the history of the country, commencing with 
a condensed statement of colonial matters, taking up 
the Revolu‘ton of ’76, and following on with important 
happenings to date. The scholar, who now, owing to 
limit of time, learns nothing of history, would thus be 
made familiar with something tangible and of special 
benefit to him in his search for knowledge. A book of 
this kind must, it seems to us, find favor with boards of 
education and superintendents. 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic in use in the day 
schools is complete in every particular, and should be 


bers* of any other calling.” ‘“ What just cause or 


It is open, however, to its objections, and | impediment is there,” he pertinently asks, “ why an emi- 


nent teacher should not be knighted as well as an emi- 
nent lawyer, physician, painter, musician, chairman of a 
School Board, or mayor of some sixth-rate provincial 
town ?” The new Dean is promoted, not as a school- 
master, but as a churchman. Many have stepped from 
the headship of a large public school to the Episcopal 
Bench, but the promotion of the schoolmaster should 
not come to him through another profession. He 
should have free scope in his own, and should receive 
honor as a successful schoolmaster, not as a promi- 
nent churchman. If the fount of honor is thus 
limited, what an injustice is done to those lay-members 
of the profession, such as the head-master of St. Paul’s 
or University College, whose number is happily in- 
creasing! Distinctions awarded to the leading mem- 
bers of a profession bring honor to all its sections, 
however humble. As long as distinctions and honors, 
such as that of knighthood, hold their sway over men’s 
minds, there is no sufficient reason why eminent teac-h 
ers, as such, should be passed by when they are distrib- 
uted. The best talent should be employed in training 
the minds of the country, therefore everything should 
be done to attract the first class of minds into the work 
of education. This can only be done by giving to the 
members of the scholastic profession that public recog- 


satisfactory where thoroughnegs is possible. For the!nition which is awarded to all the other professions, 


Now that scholarships, in increasing numbers, connect 
our public, elementary, and higher-class schools, the in- 
fluence of such minds would permeate all ‘the strata of 
society, to our National well-being.—The Schoolmaster 


(London, Eng.) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LITERATURE IN 
EDUCATION. 


BY MISS MARY P. PHELPS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“ As good almost kill a man as kill a good book : who kills a man, kills 
a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good book, 
kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were in theeye. Manya 
man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life.’”"—Milton’s Areopagitica. 


A complete and intimate knowledge of literature is 
necessary to the most liberal cultivation of the mind. 
Accordingly the study of literature has a place in the 
course of instruction pursued in our higher institutions. 
But literature is not a science whose leading principles 
can be presented in a condensed form, and of which a 
complete elementary knowledge can be acquired in a 
short time. It is as broad as it is long, and there is no 
short cut through it. Every part of the vast structure 
extending over the past ages must be carefully studied 
in obtaining a complete knowledge of Literature. 

Again, literature possesses a moral element. It is 
either good or bad, and while the former should be 
cherished as the noblest work of man, capable of ex- 
panding the understanding, of invigorating and cleans- 
ing the heart, and of inspiring noble and manlike 
actions, the latter should be rejected as poisonous to 
mind and soul, as one of the numerous forms which 
lurking evil assumes in its constant struggle against the 
good. Just as a man is known by the company he 
keeps, so is he known by the books he reads. His 
favorate books are his friends, and exert over him an in- 
fluence either for good or for evil. 

In our republic that glorious symbol of liberty, the 
free press, while it frees the minds of men from the 
shackles of tyranny, furnishes unobstructed passage to a 
species of vile and contemptible literature where sin 
and immorality are decked out in glittering tinsel, and 
where facts and fiction are jumbled together. Since 
this is so, since the ocean of literature is so full of dan- 
gerous places, since there are so many rocks of immo- 
rality, since entrance to the siren’s dwelling may be 
had for a dime, everyone should be competent to steer 
his own course. Our American youth should be trained 
to resist with bold front the allurements and entice- 
ments of rotten literature. Good books furnish the 
faculties of the mind with nutritious food, keeping them 
in a healthy condition and in good working-order. 

The imagination is one of the most important of the 
mental powers. It is a blessing if exercised to re-create 
and re-combine for the accomplishment of an elevated 
end, but a curse to him who preverts it to indulge in phan- 
tasms of an impure and vicious character. We cannot 
stop the stream of thought, but we can control and deter- 
mine its character by carefully selecting the material 
which we throw into it. The mind should be taught its 
own hygiene, that it may regulate its diet, rejecting that 
which is injurious to the growth of the imagination, 
judgment, and morals. Good literature furnishes recre- 
ation which is elevating, without price, without evil, and 
not dependent on accidents of fashion, place, or age, or the 
events or customs of the day. “The proper and imme- 
diate object of literature is the communication of imme- 
diate pleasure.” Reading a well-written book is like 
hearing conversation, continuous and well-sustained, 
every word of which, carefully fitted to its place, per- 
forms its part in developing the idea previously con- 
ceived. 

Good books are the best of all good company 
Everyone can find that which is congenial to his humor. 
He can gratify his conceit of man by gazing on the 
immortal epic of Homer, complete in form and symme- 
try; or he can find the reflection of his misanthropical 
sentiment in the poetry of Byron; or he may reflect, 
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consider, and soar aloft with Milton and Wordsworth. 
Englishmen and Americans are especially to be con- 
gratulated on the rich entertainment which English 
literature offers to them. Literature is a means of use- 
fulness and pleasure in society. “Human society 
proceeds from the mind,” and much conversation in 
society is about books. Literature is one of the few 
subjects on which both sexes can converse with com- 
mon interest. No man of society can, without some 
knowledge of literature, fill his place satisfactorily to 
himself and others, but will be excluded from taking 
an intelligent interest in general conversation. 


Again, the study of literature quickens the power of 
observation, both of that which is going on about us 
and that which is transpiring within us. The lessons 
which George Eliot teaches in the dramatic characters 
of her novels lead us to a careful observation of the 
development of personality in relation to character and 
circumstance; and moved by her ethical warnings, we 
give strict heed to our moral life and the formation of 
our own characters. With how great zeal and delight 
does the traveler behold the foreign scene associated 
in mind with some poem or romance, and with what 
interest does he compare it with the scene which his 
imagination had wrought while he was perusing the 
literary work of which it had formed the background! 
With what enthusiasm does he seek out the homes and 
haunts of the poets, — his old and true friends, — walk- 
where they walked and worked. The literary traveler 
journeys with body and mind; his thoughts travel 
faster than his feet, and memory moves with lightning- 
speed through his storehouse of learning, grasping all 
that pertains to what he sees and hears. Literature 
has made its reputation; the world is convinced of its 
usefulness. 

What is needed is a literary training in our schools 
which shall begin with the A-b’s and extend to the B. 
A’s: thus throughout the land instructing the minds, 
elevating the tastes, and reforming the lives of men, 
The seeds of literary taste should be sown during 
childhood, when the creative imagination is always busy 
filling the real world with another of fancies and 
dreams. In the primary department, short ballads 
and lyrics, carefully selected by the teacher from our 
best poets, could be memorized by the scholars. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales would make them forget school- 
room and books in their revels in fairy-land. For older 
children, Hawthorn’s Tanglewood Tales, Chaucer’s Tales 
simplified, or Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom by 
Lydia Hands, will be a delight and will implant in 
their minds the germs of the best of literature. In the 
grammar school, at least one hour a week should be 
devoted to some literary exercise. The teacher can 
present some subject in literature in so attractive a 
manner that thiose who have not read about it will de- 
sire to do so, and those who have will be drawn out to 
relate what they know. ‘Take Robinson Crusoe, which 
offers accurate observation of nature, healthy exercise 
for the imagination, and a feast of amusement for the 
scholars. What man does not remember with regret 
the first time that he read Robinson Crusoe? 

Care should be exercised in the selection of the read- 
ing-book, for there can be no good reading unless there 
is an interest felt in the subject by the reader. Read- 
ing is an art, but should affect the soul. Having taken 
for an exercise some fragment of literature suited to the 
minds of the pupils, keep it, turn it over and over in 
the class-room, pointing out the passages of beautiful 
thought and diction, thus enabling the scholars to 
appreciate. Tell them about the author of the piece, 
and under what conditions he wrote it, thus awakening 
their interest and enthusiasm. To this elementary 
work should be added a continuous study of literature 
in the high school, extending through the four years. 
I would prefer a class once a week for four years, than 
four times a week for one year. Do not wait until the 
senior year, for by that time many will have become 
grounded in shallow reading and will not change their 


course. The work of the teachers of literature in the 
high school is that of education rather than of instruc- 
tion. Knowledge of literature cannot be imparted in 
the class-room. It must be acquired by the student 
himself, in solitary study. 

The teacher should handle every subject with care, 
presenting those points which are most interesting and 
which will leave a sting behind,—that is,-a disposition 
to study the subject anew. In this work, it is a com- 
mon method to devote the entire time to some manual 
of literature. Such a work is to the young but a mass of 
dates, facts, and names. Only the frame-work is con- 
templated, while no view is obtained of the outward 
architectural beauty and grandeur. Manuals should 
be resorted to only as maps are consulted by travelers. 
They are the student’s guide-books. Do not let the 
study be too general, lest it be unfruitful. Particular- 
ize as much as possible; dwell on one epoch of liter- 
ature, or even on the works of some one author, until 
thoroughly understood. Encourage the student to seek 
for himself the traits and characteristics of those who 
are to be his life-companions. 

In the high school, the reading-book may be made 
an effective tool in literary work. No other book is so 
adapted to stimulate and develop vocal culture as Shakes- 
peare; no other book is so full of imagery to train the 
imagination ; no other book so stimulates mental activity. 
“This Epitome of Universal Literature ” furnishes un- 
limited scope for the analysis of language, and its Anglo 
Saxon diction strengthens and improves the style of those 
who read it. A well-planned course of reading should 
be given to every class at the close of its senior year. 
Thus equipped and prepared, the graduates may be safely 
sent forth to plough their furrows in the field of litera- 
ture, happy possessors of a cultivated literary taste which 
will be to them, in all places and in all times, a means 
of self-improvement and self-education. 

In college, literature should be studied in the light 
of history and philosophy. Its history should be first 
mastered from its foundations, laid by the Orientals 
and Greeks, to the present school of Arnold, Browning, 
and Tennyson. ‘The work of the different nations 
should be carefully noted as the steps of the centuries 
are ascended: the romance and sonnets of the imagina- 
tive Italians; the triumphal songs of the patriotic 
Spaniards; the disputations of French reason; the 
strong, solid work of the English, and pervading all the 
cement of German philosophy. 

After this, literature may be dissected. Its parts 
studied separately, and in turn be subject to dissection 
and analysis. Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare should 
occupy at least one term respectively in the early college 
course. Chaucer should be studied in connection with 
the formation of our language from the Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman elements. The study of the era of Eliza- 
beth and James I., rendered illustrious by Spenser, 
Bacon, and Hooker, of the works of Milton, of the 
pure English of Dryden, Pope, and Addison, will pre- 
pare the mind for a subsequent digestion of the school 
of meditative poetry of our own century, where the 
philosophical Wordsworth, the critical Coleridge, the 
learned Southey, effected a revolution in Literature. 

Thus will the college graduate go forth with a compre- 
hensive knowledge of literature. He knows just what 
is in the structure, and where to find it. It will be the 
work of a life-time to examine the nooks and corners. 
Education in any department is never more incomplete 
than in that of literature, the growth of which is rapid 
and constant where the press is printing and free. If 
we would run a race with literature, we must begin 
with the first activity of the mind and continue the 


struggle through life. 


— Let the way that we journey be rugged and bleak 
By and by; we may smile as we wander to-day 
Where the roses are blowing, and fancy the way 
Is forever to lead amid beauty and bloom. 

If we know that the sunshine will vanish in gloom, 


Let’s be glad till the shadows are on ¥, pe 


IN MEMORIAM: PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


BY 8, A. BROWN. 
There’s a hush upon the country, 
There’s a chill upon the air, 
There’s a brooding note of sorrow 
Even through the sunlight’s glare. 


For the noble form is shrouded, 
And the restless pulse forgot; 
They have found the fatal bullet, 

But, alas! it matters not. 


How we loved him! how we struggled, 
How we agonized in prayer, 

Pleading with the God of Heaven 
That He would our leader spare! 


Allin vain! at midnight tolling 
Rose the grief-spent Nation’s wail, 
Like the sobbing of the ocean 
At the lulling of the gale. 


East and west, upon the breezes 
Comes a sound like dropping rain; 

’Tis the tears of nations mingling 
With us in our grief again. 


Shall we say the Father cares not 
For the griefs His children bear ? 

Shall we dare arraign the Highest, 
Deaf unto a nation’s prayer ? 


Is it nothing, to our hero 
Such an honor high was given, 
As to bear two lives immortal, 
One on earth, and one in Heaven ? 


Is it nothing, that the simple 
Story of his life alone 

Lifts the lives of others higher 
By the grandeur of his own ? 


Is it nothing, that the nations 
Clasp our hands across the sea, 

In a brotherhood of sorrow, 
With its tender sympathy ? 


Comes the answer, — hark! it whispers 
To our mourning hearts, ‘ Be still ’”’ ; 
Ye are anchored in the haven 
Of a Heavenly Captain’s will. 


See, above, the bow of promise, 
Even through the blinding tears, 

For the Father’s hand is guiding 
Safely through the coming years! 


Salem, Mass., 1881. 


THE STUDY OF ASTRONOMY. 


“ God has given you the stars to be guided inthe dark, both by land 
and by sea.” 


Though few possess or feel the need of sufficient knowledge 
of the stars to use them as guides in determining time, place, 
and direction, all desire to know something of the most im- 
posing spectacle which nature presents for our contemplation. 
From the time the child learns to say, ‘‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star,’’ till he becomes the most eminent astronomer, he never 
ceases to wonder what they are. Carlyle once said, ‘‘ Why 
did not somebody teach me the constellations, and make me at 
home in the starry heavens which are always overhead, and 
which I don’t half know to this day ?”’ Thousands have felt, 
if net expressed, the same regret as they have gazed, night 
after night, into the vault of heaven, spangling with countless 
gems of light of every degree of brilliancy, and revolving with 
such majestic harmony as to awaken the sublimest thoughts,— 


for,— 

, “ Eternity is written in the skies,— 

Mankind’s eternity, nor faith alone; 
Virtue grows there.” .... 


Similar regrets are frequently expressed by people who are 
constantly meeting with references to the stars and star-groups, 
not only in works on astronomy, but throughout almost the 
entire range of literature, especially in poetry, from the book 
of Job to the writings of Tennyson. That allusions to the 
stars are so numerous in the best literature of all ages is not 
strange, for the study of the heavens was undoubtedly the 
first that engaged the attention of primitive man. Whether 
Josephus is correct in saying that God gave the antediluvians 
such long life that they might perfect those things which they 
had invented in astronomy, it certainly is true that the ancient 
Egyptian, Chaldean, Persian, and Chinese, as well as Hebrew 
writers, claimed that astronomy was cultivated by the first 
fathers of mankind. 

From the earliest times down to the present, the study of 
this “‘ Ancient and Honorable Queen of the Sciences’ has 
been considered the most ennobling that could engage the atten- 
tion of the human mind. 


“ Who turns his eye on Nature’s midnight face, 
But must inquire,—What hand behind tue scene, 
What arm, Almighty, put these whesting Gah 
In motion, and wound up the vast machine?” 


Who, as he gazes into the immensity of space filled with 
glittering suns, but must exclaim, with the poet of the night,— 


“ What read we here ?—th’ existence of a God? 
Yes, and of other beings kind above, 
Natives of wther; sons of her climes; ’’ 


and conclude with him also, that ‘‘ An undevout astronomer is 


mad;’’ for ‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
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firmament sheweth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. There is 
no speech nor language, their voice is not heard ;”’ but in the 
eloquent words of Bishop Warren, ‘‘ How can God write His 
name more widely or plainly, hold the open page before all 
men more constantly, or how can we read the message in more 
impressive language ?”’ Surely,— 
“Tis elder Scripture, writ by God’s own hand; 
Scripture authentic, uncorrupt by man.” 

But how few make any attempt to read the message it con- 
tains, or to obtain any knowledge whatever of this most ancient 
volume, though it is constantly open before them, and con- 
tains not only the strongest evidence of God’s power and 
majesty, but probably the most ancient prophetic record of 
His love! 

Sir George Airy, the Astronomer Royal of England, once 
remarked: 

“T have found that few persons have a clear conception of 
the fact that the stars rise and set. Still fewer know how the 
stars move, which stars rise and set, which are always above 
the horizon, which move on large circles, which on small 
ones,—though a few hours’ observation on half-a-dozen nights 
in the year would show clearly how the stars move. Itis odd 
to find even some who write about astronomy making mistakes 
on matters so elementary. For instance, in a primer of as- 
tronomy recently published, it is stated that the stars which 

overhead in London rise and set on a slant,—the real fact 
that those stars never rise or set at all, never coming 
within some two dozen moon-breadths of the horizon.’’ 

There is, however, a rapidly-increasing interest in the sub- 
ject in this country as well as in Europe, as is indicated by the 
formation of numerons Star-clubs by cultured people who are 
taking their recreation in thesky. With them the study of 
astronomy begins where it ought,—with the fixed stars, their 
names, groupings, positions, and movements. This is not 
only the most natural method, and undoubtedly the one pur- 
sued by the first astronomers, but, by the use of Bailey’s Astral 
Lantern, so easy that any one can with the greatest ease become 
perfectly familiar with the heavens in a comparatively few 
evenings. With some the study of astronomy will stop here, 
but they will never regret having become acquainted with the 
** hosts of heaven ’’; for those who obtained this knowledge by 
the old laborious process, with atlas or celestial globe, are 
almost unanimous in saying that no other knowledge has been 
to them such a constant source of pleasure. The larger num- 
ber, however, of those who learn the stars will continue the 
study, for there is none more fascinating. Those of an anti- 
quarian turn of mind will be led from the study of the stars to 
that of the constellation-figures,—those signs in heaven above 
more ancient than the hieroglyphics of Egypt, and around 
which a new interest is gathering, as the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions on the Assyrian tablets (probably the most ancient 
writings in existence) are being read, and found to bear record 
of the exisience of the constellations from the earliest times, 
and to refer their origin to the gods. 

If the theory that they are of divine origin, and were placed 
in the heavens by the first prophets to “ show forth the glory 
of God,’”’ and teach by nightly object-lessons the shepherd 
races of mankind the great truths of redemption, shall be 
proved true, then will the comparatively modern myths of the 
Greeks, by means of which they are now explained in our text- 
books, give place to a new, or rather the old and true, explan- 
ation. Then will they be to believers of the Christian religion, 
as they have been to those of other religions, for “‘signs”’ as 


well as for “‘ seasons,’’ and truly “the heavens will proclaim 
the glory of God.” F. H. B. 
VARIETIES. 
— Mr. Rounds this easy way to make a program: 


*“ Having determined the number of exercises, write on sep- 


* arate slips of paper the name of the class and of the recita- 


tions, with the number of minutes allotted, then arrange in 
the order best suited to your school. Let this be written out 
in a blank-book for the teacher’s use, and on a blackboard for 
the use of the school. Having made a program, follow it.”’ 


— Supposing a man had the wealth of the Czar, 
Of the Russias to boot, for the rest of his days; 
On the whole, do you think he would have much to spare 
If he married a woman with nothing to wear ? 
— Wm, Allen Butler. 


— A boy of thirteen years, who can spell long words for- 
ward and backward with equal facility, has been amusing 
teachers’ institutes in Pennsylvania, 


— If one wants things set right, he has to make a fuss. If 
he has no objection to abuses, he can easily keep quiet. A 
frowzly siut will sit in comfort where a tidy housewife will be- 
stir herself with broom and scrubbing-brush. It is always a 
question, as some one has said, between dirty comfort and 
clean worry. 


— We cannot help thinking that when a head is filled with 


ideas, some of them will involuntarily ooze out.— Eliza Leslie. | \ 


— An English servant-girl who had returned from the United 
States to visit her friends at home, was told that she “‘ looked 
really aristocratic”’” To which she responded: ‘“ Yes, in 
America all of us domestics belong to the hire class.”’ 


= A ruralist seated himself in a restaurant, the other day, 
an 
nearly 


on the bill of fare. After employing three waiters 


sigh, and whispered, as he put his finger on the bill of fare: 
** Mister, I’ve et to thar,’”’ and, moving his finger to the bottom 
of —- bill, ** ef it isn’t agin the rule, I'd like to skip from thar 
to thar. 


— Itis remarkable that Pope Leo, the second Pope since 
infallibility was pronounced, has not yet made an ex cathedra 
utterance of doctrine. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 
BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Me XIV. 


Apparatus necessary for the following exercise: A piece of 
cork, a piece of wood, and a piece of metal equal in size (a 
nickel five-cent piece will do for the metal, and equal-sized 
dises of cork and wood will do for the other objects); three 
equal-sized vessels of the same material and weight (they 
should be as large as possible, though the one-quart tin cans 
in which fruit has been preserved will answer); some brine, 
some water, and some kerosene ; a glass fruit-jar, a pebble 
the size of a hen’s egg; two corks of the same size, one of 
which is weighted; some soapy water, a tobacco pipe or a 
small glass tube, connected by means of a short piece of rub- 
ber tubing to a gas-jet or a hydrogen generator,—i. e., a bottle 
fitted with cork, through which passes a bit of tobacco-pipe 
stem; a small tumbler, a little soda, and some vinegar. 


EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION. INFERENCE. 
Gently toss in one of The bodies exert f 
the hands,(a)a piece equal pressure, 
of cork, (8) a piece of 
wood, (c) a piece of Equal volumes of sol- 
lead, of equal + ids of different 
size. differ in weight. 
Regard the volumes of The volumes are 
the bodies. equal. 
Fill the vessels of like The vessels of liquid | 
weight and capacity, exert different pres- 
one with strong brine, sures; é. ¢., they are 
one with water, and different in weight. 
each with Equal vol of 
peatedly volumes 
one hand. + liquids of different 
kinds differ in weight. 
dtheweightof The vessels have 
the vessels. equal weights. 
Regard the volumeof The liquidsare equal 
each liquid. in volume. 
Fill a common, The water floats u 
fruit-jar the brine, and 
full of strong brine, kerosene floats upon 
and with the jar in- the water. 
clined carefully add 
enough colored water 
to make the jar one- 
half fall, and then 
enough kerosene to 
make the jar three- ase 
fourths full. other that they may be 
Into thejar carefully ‘The pebblesinksto | ate 
drop, (a) a pebble the the Yottom, the egg and floating bodies. 
size of a hen’s egg, (b)a sinks through the 
hen’s egg, (c)a weight- water and floate upon 
ed cork, (d) a cork. the brine, the weight- 
ed cork sinks through 
the kerosene and 
floats upon the water, 
and the cork floats 
upon the kerosene. 
Compare the weights The heaviest bodies are Heavy bodies sink 
Sethe bodies in the pebble and the light bodies float.” 
the experiment. brine, the lightest are 


Fill a soap-bubble with 
illumi gas or 
hydrogen.* 


Reconsider the preced- 
ing experiment. 


Consider the forms of 
matter used in the 
above experiment. 


NorTe.— 


bubble, it will sink in the air because of the weight of t 


the cork the kero- 
sene. 


The bubble floats } 
away in the air. 


Light bodies, when 
lunged into heavy 
es, float. 


Gases are employed. 


a) If a bubble is too small, or if too much vr “y clings to the 


(6) Refer to the principle of ballooning. 


(c) Refer to the gas in old wells, in caves, and in places where charcoal 


is burned. 


Into a small jar or tum- 
bler, put two table- 
spoonfuls of common 
soda, pour upon the 
soda half a teacupful 

e gas plunge a - 
ing match. 


r, as 0 wa- 

ter from ito ver a burn- 
ing candle. 


General Ii 
at a Volume for volume, Solids, Liquids, and Gases 


matter w' by different kinds exert dif- 
special weight, or Specific Weight. 
© pressure, when com 


Definitions.—That pr 
is ca’ 
A 


y of matter which exerts li pared 
canal rolame of heavy matter, is enid to be Light. If it be a gas it is sai 


A body of matter which exerts great pressure when compared with equal 


The flame is extin- 
guished. 


extinguished. 


of here’ 


volumes of other kinds of matter, is 


The amount of matter contained in a 
€. J+) & quart of brine is a greater mass 
erosens. A 


cork or a ball of pith. 


* Some little scraps of iron or zinc put into a bottle with some water 
and a little sulphuric acid, will generate sufficient gas for the purpose. 


and of the bth of er 
bottle by means of the ra 


gas- 
pipe stem into the water for an instant; 
an hour in bringing dishes to him, he heaved a sad litle bubble wil be 


ven volume is called its Mass ; 
matter than a qnart of water or 
bullet or a pebble is a greater maes of matter than a 


iece of pipe-stem with the 
tube: dip the other end of the tube or 
Raise it from the water, 
found which may be shaken off the end of the 


Illuminating 


r 
ter 


Equal volumes of 
= of different kinds 
ffer in weight. 


6 drop of water. 


The gas from soda and 
vinegar is heavier than 


with an 
id 


ABOUT WILD- FLOWERS. — (XXV.) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 

It seems a little singular that nearly all the trees native to 
this region blossom in the spring and early summer, as if they 
required a long time to perfect the seed, or were desirous of 
getting through with the production of seed early, 80 as to at- 
tend to other business. The nut-trees and oaks begin the seed 
business early and end late, as if that were the main object of 
their lives; but the willows, elms, and maples rush through 
the work, as if it were not of much consequence, their chief 
aim being to vegetate and spread themselves like green bay- 
trees. 

There is one tree, — yet hardly large enough for a tree, but 
too exalted for a shrub,—which seems rather behindhand in 
blossoming, and forms an exception to the early-blossoming 
trees. It seems like a man who goes from the temperate to 


the polar regions. He gets up when it is dark and goes to bed 
when it is light, and finds the strange phenomena warring 
against his previous experiences and inherited tendencies. 
We might imagine the Witch-Hazel (Hamamelis Virginica) 
some immigrant from the south temperate zone, where spring 
is just opening, and that it has never been able to accommo- 
date itself to its changed circumstances, and so adheres to its 
old habit of blossoming when its relatives do on the other side 
of the tropics. It is just ready to get up when other trees and 
shrubs are about to go to sleep, so to speak,—always blossom- 
ing when the leaves of other trees are falling. 

Alien or native, it is a hardy tree, the thick leaves, and even 
the slender-petaled blossoms turning off the severe frosts of 
October without an apparent shiver or perceptible paleness. 
The leaves appear too stout for the frost to get hold of, and 
the petals too slight for an earnest nip even from so close a 
nipper as J. Frost. However, it is probable that constitution 
has more to do with endurance than size. Leaving this tree 
covered with warm, yellow blossoms on a cool October day, 
for a moment we forget the season, and in imagination are at 
the beginning of the season of blossoms. The blossom (Fig. 
25, A) appears as outlandish as out of season, not looking like 
any hitherto considered, and hardly like a blossom at all. 
There are four long, narrow, yellow petals; four anther-bear- 
ing, and four scale-like stamens; two short styles; and a four- 
parted calyx. The smal) pods (Fig. 25, B), which open at the 
top, are in clusters of three on curved and drooping pedicels, 
and each pod has one hard seed which matures the next sum- 
mer, or about eleven months after the blossom forms. The 
immature ovary (Fig. 25, C, much magnified) is protected from 
the cold in winter by a thick coat of silvery hairs, and a pod 
(Fig. 25, B) composed of an overcoat and an undercoat 
The medicinal uses of Hamamelis are numerous, being used 
for bruises, rheumatism, soreness and by many it seems to be 
regarded as a grand panacea for human ailments, since the 
homeeopathists took it up a dozen or so years ago. Nearly 
every common plant has had a similar reputation for curing 
diseases, but in most cases that reputation has not been sus- 
tained. 

Nearly all the plants described hitherto in these papers are 
common in our latitude, east of the Mississippi, and now we 
hope it may prove interesting and profitable to notice one rare 
plant because of its rareness and strangeness. Professor 
Meehan says it is extremely rare that American botanists get 
the opportunity of examining it. Dr. Gray says its only 
known habitat in America is Bantam Lake, Conn. The great 
rarity of the Marsilia quadrifolia (Fig. 25, D) has led to many 
speculations as to why it is in the United States at all. Sev- 
eral years ago Dr. Gray raised the question, “Is its rarity a 
sign that it belongs to a very old family about becoming ex- 
tinct, or is it one of the newer introductions of Nature, which 


has not yet had time to spread here to any great extent ?”’ 
The latter supposition seems the more probable, as we have 
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found this fall two large areas of it on the Charles River. The| Dryden was doing some of his best work when he was 70, and : , r 8. ne. 
four-cleft leaf-blades float on the surface of the water, and re-| Swift some of his best at 60. Ruskin wrote the principal part; Studies in the Old Testament. Phelps. 
semble those of the Oxalis, altogether giving the appearance|of his Modern Painters when he was ‘only 28. Thackeray| ‘Through Bible Lands Schaff. 


of a four-leaved clover. The term Marsilia was given in honor| wrote Vanity Fair at 36 and 37; Dickens the Pickwick Papers Youths Biubiasi tenes beh 5 9 8 nd pp 


of Marsili, an Italian naturalist, and quadrifolia has reference | at 25; Emerson published the first of his essays at 38; Handel} The Land and The Book. Thompson. 8vo 

to the four parts of the leaf-blade. The fruit (Fig. 25, EZ), in composed his first opera at 20; Luther was Doctor of Divinity| Fifty Years in Sunday-School. Bullard. 12mo; 336 pp. 
some respects, resembles the spores of ferns, and in others the|at 19; and Carlyle’s best work was done after he was 45.| SU”day School Times. Weekly. Philadelphia. 

carpels (ovaries of) flowering plants, and, therefore, is called} Goethe said to Eckermann, ‘‘ We must be young to do great penal Gadey Sehect ee h 

a sporocarp. Each sporocarp contains two kinds of reproduc-|things;” and he published the Sorrows of Werter when he| Kitto’s Works. pte Fines: ~ Meredith. 

tive bodies, larger spores which correspond to pistils or ovules, | was 25; but, as if to correct his apothegm, did not complete 

and smaller spores which perform the office of anthers or|his Faust till his82d year, a year before he died. Luther said,| Zig-Zag Journe B sisiedaone: 8 

stamens, in flowering plants. On account of this peculiarity | ‘‘If aman is not handsome at 20, strong at 30, learned at 40, All Aboard for Soesten pee Rand. 8vo; 384 pp. 


our plant is not a flowering plant, a grass, a sedge, nor a fern| and rich at 50, he will never be.”’ Women of the Arabs, Jessup. 
exactly, but is almost beyond classification, and called a Rollo’s Tours. Abbot. 16mo. 
water-fern. Our Traveling Party. 16mo. 
The Dark Continent. Stanley. Two vols.; 8vo. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A, Flower of Witch-Hazel (mag.) with four anther-bearing stamens, - FICTION. 
The editor of Tox JouRNAL was invited recently to prepare| Twin Heroes. Reed. 
nified) covered with silvery hairs, the reddish- purple styles projecting up-| @ paper on “‘ Books for the Young,” especially as related to| From Different Standpoints. Pansy. 12mo; 375 pp. 
ward; D, leaf of Marsilia quadrifolia ; £, sporocarp of M. quadrifol Sunday-schools. This paper contained a list of a hundred or 16mo 


more books suited to young people, from twelve to eighteen} Meta Wallis. Randolph. 12mo; 339 pp. 
years of age. As many persons have solicited a copy of the| Schonberg Cotta Family Series. 


selections, it is printed in th l Dora’s Boy. Ross. 16mo; 808 pp. 
Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. Pansy. 12mo; 300 pp, 


THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


Gem of the autumn time, for the benefit of those who would recommend good books to 
: Esther Reid. Pansy. 12mo; 300 pp. 
me ) reg eat aie Sine their pupils, whether in the day-school or the Sunday-school.| ‘Tact, Push, and Principle. Thayer. 12mo; 370 pp. 
Sn Routes ao Siler! 4 The list is only suggestive of the classification of books, and| The Gentle Heart. McLeod. 
Biuer than summer skies, an abbreviated illustration of their arrangement in a cata- ae beg . —_ 
Bluer than maiden’s eyes, logue. Usually, the author’s name should be given in full, 
Opening, ip pe panpeine f the size of the book, and the number of pages, as necessary in- Yousie Walton. Clarke. 
formation to judge of the authority and physical quality of the MISCELLANEOUS. 
Like a dark cloud will spread aracter 0 e , and the class for whom it was written.) Pansy’s Books. Alden. 12mo; 400-500 pp. 
Frost-king, his power! —Ep. Bees and Hornets. Erickson. 16mo; 400 pp. 
Thus, cheered by thoughts of thee, CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, Leslie’s Books. 16mo. 
Brighter my life shall be; The Still Hour. Phelps. 16mo; 136 pp. Through Struggle to Victory. Merservy. 12mo; 138 pp. 
Thy light shall stay with me Thoughts that Breathe. Stanley. 12mo; 300 pp. A Happy a . Frost. 
Beyond this hour! Might of Right. Gladstone. 12mo; 300 pp. 4 16mo: 357 
Waverley, Mass., Oct. 6, 1881. L. S. B. Stepping Heavenward. Prentiss. 12mo; 426 pp. ‘two Boys Saved. : 3 


True Manliness. Hughes. 12mo; 326 pp. 

Influence of Jesus. Brooks. 12mo. Bessie 

Manliness of Christ. Hughes. 16mo; 160 pp. 

CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES.| On the Threshold. Munger. 12mo; 228 pp. 
‘| Self-Culture. Clarke. 12mo; 446 pp. Gip Books. Phelps. 16a0. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tax JOURNAL except Old Faiths in New Lights. Smyth. 12mo. 
expressed in the editorial or over his ature. He cannot 


Havergal’s Books. 12mo., 


respondents sho ; the pressure on our columns impera- Life of Christ. Geikie 8vo: 670 
at dhe st David, King of Israel. Taylor. 13mo; 443 pp. LI TERARY ECLIPSES. 
THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF TEACHING LANGUAGES.| [Life and Letters of Bushnell, Svo; 870 po {This department of Tux JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H 
. ife and Letters of Bushnell. 8vo; 579 pp. e ent 0 . charge of W.H. 
"| Heroes of Bohemia. Mears. 16m0; 850 pp. Auburn, to whom all communication relating thera 
During the last five years a great deal has been said about Log Cabin to White House. Thayer. 12mo; 452 pp. puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 
the natural system of teaching languages; and the method first} George Peabody. Hannaford. 12mo. 
brought into prominence in this country by M. Lambert Sau- 357 pp. ENIGMA. 
veur has been imitated and practised, with more or less suc- David Livingstone. Roberts. 12mo; 384 pp. I am composed of 75 letters. 
cess, by teachers in various parts of the country. Itisclaimed| Mary and I. Riggs. 12mo. 388 pp. My 42, 54, 51, 21, 45, 58, 71, is a fabled race of giants. 
for it by its adherents that it is the best,—in fact, the only true| Life of Charles Jewett. Thayer. 12mo; 464 pp. My 23, a. 4 = oe an _ 7 - orwes 
way to learn a modern language; and the progress that has HISTORY. oH 3, 52, 68, 10, 35, 74, yet cg 
been made by some who have attended schools where the so-| The Jewish Church. Stanley. 3 vols.; 8vo. My 15, 24, 53, 22, 37, is to answer. 
called Natural System is in force, is constantly adduced as an 3 8vo. My 55, 25, 57, to 
tories of a Grandfather. ge. mo. My 16, 11, 60, 38, 59, 28, is a relative. 
overwhelming proof of the storage of the system. There Story of Liberty. Coffin. 8vo. My 56, 31, 46, 13, is ‘a portion. 
seems, to the writer, a great lack of ingenuousness in the man- Boys of °76. Coffin. 8vo. My 41, 17, 34, 73, 75, 14, 4, 49, is firmly. 
ner in which such claims are put forward. If an examination! History of the English People. Green. 38 vols.; 8vo. My 47, 67, 6, 32, 7, is to vaunt. 
be made of the persons who attend such schools, and espe- = Pp. 504 pp My 49, 
” story 0 ristianity. mo; . , 20, 70, 19, is an enchantment. 
cially the *‘ summer vacation schools’ where the system has Young Folks’ America. Butterworth. i2mo. My BD, 43, 36, 2, is false. 
been so prominently pursued, it will be found that at least} Young Folks’ Histories. Yonge. 12mo; 400-600 pp. My 8, 66, 70, 3, 23, 63, 18, flourishes. 
three out of four, probably nine out of ten, of the scholars of TEMPERANCE My whole is a quotation from Holmes. 
BELLE Gorpon. 


both sexes are individuals who had already studied the lan- Health and Life. Richardson. 12mo; 885 pp. 


guage for periods varying from six months to twoand three} A jeghol and Hygiene. Colman. 12mo; 231 pp. WORD SQUARE. 


years, who come fortified by a good grammatical knowledge,} Our Wasted Resources. Hargreaves. 12mo; 202 pp. 1, An entrance. 8. To rend. 

to putinto actual speaking praetice their acquaintance with 2. A plane surface. 4, A title, 

these tongues. ‘That such persons should make rapid progress P 
pid progress) Mark Downing’s Enemy. Chellis, 12mo. 


in conversation is a matter of course; it is the very thing they Crystal River. Hanks. 12mo. 
needed to complete their instruction; but thatthe adherents Ruby Hamilton. Oliver. 12mo. 
the Natural Method should claim all the credit for such im-| ‘The Brewer's F py 


provement is as unreasonable as itis unjust. They only de- Knights of To-day. —n-m-a-—0-s—-r—w-a-d—e-e. 


mance of Missions. West. mo; 
Missions of Am. Board. Anderson, 4 vols.; 408-532 pp. -h-y-u-t-e-o-h-e-d-i-g-u-t, 
With respect to the employment of native Frenchmen a8} Master Missionaries. Japp. 12mo; 398 pp. —n-t-t-e-a-b-t-t-e-d. 
teachers of the French language, some remarks of Anna C.| Foreign Missions. Christlieb. 16mo; 262 pp. — 
Brackett, in Tue JouRNAL of the 29th of Sept., are so appo-| Faith Working ps Ell oe hag Pp. ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 6. 
site that they are here quoted. She says: “It does seem to oe oe - enn 12mo. : 4 PP- ENIGMA.— Take the instant way, 
me that a great number of the French teachers who are em-| G;ace Illustrated. Wheeler. 16mo; 352 pp. For honor travels in a strait so narrow 
ployed in our schools have no other qualification for their} Sunrise Kingdom. Carruthers. 12mo; ‘pp. Where one but goes abreast; keep, then, the path. 
work than the fact that they came from France. To teach,| Kealoha. Strong. DIAMOND.— A 
t She Could. Warner. 
we must have teachers, not only people who can talk.”’ ce of Missions. in 
It is only too true that, in very many cases,a Frenchman is| [jfe of Judson. Wayland. 12mo. LVI 
approved of as a teacher without any inquiry as to his capa-| Twenty-six Years in Burmah. Binney. 12mo; 384 pp. E 
bility in this respect, or any reliable information as to his| Child-Life in Burmah. Bixby. 16mo; 172 pp. 
Fidelia Fiske. PrizE.—Impressions and Reminiscences, by George Sand, is 
moral character C. H. G. 
_— and Forever. Bickersteth. 12mo. during October. worthy contributions wi retained for 
EARLY DEVELOPMENT  Seeemenee ES pa Hope. Bonar. 16mo; 324 pp. use in the department, unless otherwise requested. 
Lond (D £40 te Sunshine and Shadow. Moors. 16mo; 233 pp. 
acon (Dr. Beard notes) began age n Whittier’s Poems. 12mo; pp. ‘ 
independently on great matters; had published twelve of his} Longfellow’s Poems. cals pabl 
essays at 36, and devoted an old age to scientific research. e. 95 PP- 
Descartes began to map out his system of philosophy at 29.| of Yesterday. Taylor. 12mo. wouhd ust bow te get 
Schelling was a brilliant lecturer ‘at 24, and had published} wijji Carleton’s Poems. 8vo. —“ Your paper grows better and better. Like wine, it improves with 
many of his most important works by the time he was 27.! Cherry Blooms of Yeddo. Arthur. 16mo; 180 pp. age.” —T. J, GRAY, St. Cloud, Minn. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY THACHER. 


DR. MAYO’S “TALKS WITH TEACHERS.” 


AN EASY WAY TO GET IT. 


Dr. Mayo’s writings for teachers are so valuable, as 
well as entertaining, that we have decided to place this 
new book on our Premium Lists, and make this gener- 
ous offer to our Subscribers. 

One copy of “Tatxs Wirn Treacuers” will be sent 
for each new subscriber to Tue JourNAL and $2.60 
(the advance payment for one year’s subscription, and 
the postage of the book). 

We make this offer that we may give this book a 
wide circulation, and also that our subscribers may have 
a fair reward for their interest in the circulation of Tue 
Journay. A little effort will secure this book, and 
place our journal where it will help the cause. 

A Boox ror Parents anp TEACHERS. 


Educate the Homes with Good Educational Literature. 


In Memory or GArrietp. — We shall publish in 
Tae Journau, Oct. 27,a Exercise on THE 
Live or GARFIELD, prepared by Mrs. Akerman, of 
Lexington, Mass., and intended to be used as commem- 
orative of his noble life, on his birthday, Nov. 19. We 
shall publish it in pamphlet form, and send a sample 
copy postpaid to any address for ten cents. It will be 
ready for distribution as early as Saturday, Oct. 22. 
’ All orders over ten copies will be supplied at six cents 


@ copy. 


Tue wide-awake teachers of Connecticut will meet in 
their annual State Convention next, week. The pro- 
gram will be found in another column. It is a great 
pleasure to record the progress which this old conserva- 
tive State is making, in spite of the drones and incapa- 
bles, and the earnest men and women who will meet at 
Hartford are the advance-guard of the column, moving 
on to better and larger school opportunities. What a 
privilege it would be to see all the rear-guard at Hart- 
ford next week ! 


Gen. Eaton, the U. 8. Commissioner of Education, 
is now en route to California via Utah, on a tour of in- 
spection of the educational work of the Pacific Coast. 
Commissioner Eaton will receive a warm welcome, as 
he richly deserves, from the educators beyond the 


be an inspiration to our friends in that section. His 
broad and comprehensive views of educational work 
will find a hearty reception by the leaders in California 
and Oregon, and we trust that he will bring to the 
East some of the good seed, as well as the ripening 
fruits, of the West. 


Wiru the coming of the frosts, the season of out-of- 
door flowering plants closes, and consequently Mr. 
Clapp’s articles on “Talks About Wild Flowers.” He 
will, however, write at intervals during the coming 
months on such topics as, The Sleep of Leaves and 
Flowers; Distribution of Seeds; Changing of Leaves 
into Flowers, and vice versa ; The Latest Researches in 
Regard to Roots; The Forms of Leaves, etc. In order 
that we may ascertain the interest of our readers in this 


4 | class of articles, we would thank those who wish their 
4'continuance another season to express the desire by 


postals, adding such suggestions as they may choose. 
Our purpose is to make Tux JOURNAL as serviceable as 
possible to all classes of readers, and we solicit their 
views and criticisms at alltimes. The editor will always 
have a ready and a patient ear for all classes of talkers. 
Professor Osbun will continue his series of practical ar- 
ticles on “Elementary Physics” through the year. 
These alone are worth many times the price of THE 
Journat. W. A. Mowry, Esq., president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, will continue his “Talks 
With my Boys,” which have been read and re-read in 
so many schools. Mrs. Hopkins of New Bedford, and 
Mrs. Hopkins of Nantucket, will contribute frequent 
articles on topics of practical value to the school-room, 
and especially to young teachers. We have a crowd of 
good things in store for the coming months, and we ask 
our readers to help on our circulation, so that we may 
reach teachers and people throughout the country. 


DENVER, COL. 


It would be a tonic for many a cranky old commu- 
nity in the East, whose school-life goes lumbering on, 
like the “one-horse shay” of the fathers, to be intro- 
duced to a new city of the West, where everything is 
done according to the most approved methods, and the 
children have front seats in all the arrangements of the 
community. The seventh annual report of the Board 
of Education of Denver, Col. (Aug. 1, 1881), reads like 
a school romance, though rammed to the muzzle with 
vigorous reality. Denver is now a city of nearly fifty 
thousand people, with a school population, according to 
the loose Western way of counting all persons between 
six and twenty-one as school-children, of 14,500. But, as 
only six hundred of that large crowd above fourteen 
years of age, are actually in schvol, and only 2,730 of 
the 4,087 belonging to the schools during the past year, 
are in daily attendance, and only 3,000 seats provided, 
it is evident there is a good deal of solid work yet to be 
done before young Colorado is educated up to the op- 
portunities of her new mountain land.. But it is a 
great thing, amid all the distractions of life in this 
young Commonwealth, to get 3,000 children established, 
for five years, in such schools, as those superintended 
by Aaron Gove appear to be. 

Although not yet ten years old, the public expendi- 
ture for the past year was more than $130,000: $60,000 
covered the legitimate running expenses, at a cost of 
$22 per scholar upon actual attendance, and $70,000 
were expended in building new school-houses. It is 
creditable that forty-four citizens, representing over one- 
half the assessed valuation of the district, petitioned 
for, and a majority of legal voters authorized, the issue 
of $100,000 in bonds to meet the emergency. New 
brooms have the opportunity of sweeping clean, and 
Denver is able to do several things, as a matter of course, 
which could hardly be brought about in an average 
Eastern city under a ten years’ agitation. It is able to 
keep its board of education reasonably small,—nine 


Plains; and his presence, and earnest, wise words will 


men, including the superintendent. ‘This board has 


power to make regular school estimates, and levy special 
taxes for school-houses, up to a maximum of three mills 
on a dollar in any year, and has full swing in all mat- 
ters relating to public education. Not being under the 
pressure from the “anxious and aimless” multitude 
that throngs the portals of the New-England school 
board, the Denver examining brotherhood stands on a 
mountain of opportunity in selecting its teachers. Ac- 
cording to its own account, not a man of the nine has 
a soft spot in his heart, and teachers are examined, in- 
terviewed, appointed, and retained with absolute regard 
to their fitness, spite of the blandishments of “ sisters, 
cousins,” or maiden “aunts.” ‘Che high school is ar- 
ranged with three courses, and contains 132 pupils, 
with a promise of 300 in a new building. Preparations 
are being made for a free public library. Lady teach- 
ers are paid $60, $70, and $80 per month, according 
to term of service. Young Denver cannot be thrashed 
in school without the approval of principal and super- 
intendent, and it appears that the 3,000 children were 
tided over the past year with only fifty-six cases of 
trouncing. ‘Three hundred pupils study German. 

The report of Supt. Gove is full of pithy sentences 
worth quoting. In short, if the mountain States of 
New England, like New Hampshire and Vermont, pro- 
pose to keep the whip-handle of American affairs in the 
neighborhood of ‘down east,’ it will be advisable to 
read, ponder, and inwardly digest as many documents 
like the Denver School Report of ’81 as time will 
permit. 


THE PEABODY EDUCATION FUND. 


It is good to know, in @ world so full of blunders as 
ours, that, now and then, one important thing is really 
well done. The history of education in the South, since 
the close of the war, is a mixed record of progress 
through conflict,—frequent failure and partial success ; 
like one of the great battles in the Virginia woods and 
swamps, where, after a gigantic wrestle of days, one 
party deemed it best, on the whole, to draw off for re- 
pairs, with its teeth set for another onset in the near 
future. But amid this varied experience the Peabody 
Educational Fund entered the field at the earliest 
period, and has gone forward with no appreciable check 
to a perfect success. When we consider what a feeble 
instrument it was, at best, to deal with the mighty 
problem of popular education in the South, the great 
result achieved appears something remarkable. The 
whole available fund invested by Mr. Peabody hardly 
exceeded the amount paid by the city of Boston, last 
year, for public schools alone. The sum, to-day, avail- 
able for distribution through a dozen great States, 
inhabited by fifteen millions of people, is about the 
amount voted by the forty thousand inhabitants of the 
new city of Denver, Col., last year, for its public 
schools. It is worth while to inquire the reason of a. 
result apparently so disproportioned to the outlay. 

The answer to this question lets us, at once, into the 
heart of the whole school question in these States. 
Education in the South, since the war, has been con- 
stantly involved in a cloud of misrepresentation, con- 
flicting aims, and unreasonable expectations. It was 
natural enough that northern philanthropists, bred in 
northern schools, should rush southward in ’65 and 
almost preoccupy the field of effort; and that the pro- 
visional governments should set up a complete system 
of State education, supported by the taxation of a peo- 
ple who had nothing to pay. Up tothe time of the 
resumption of political power by the white people of the 
South, the efforts of the North for southern education 
were naturally regarded as a part of a political policy, 
and often retarded the home-growth of the free school. 
It was also unavoidable that sectarian quarrels, ex- 
asperated by war, should find their worst outcome in 
the strife of rival denominations to occupy an educa- 
tional field over which had passed a tornado of revolu- 


tion. Ignorance is the greatest enemy of knowledge 
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everywhere; and the terrible illiteracy of these States’ 


was the most stubborn of all foes in the way of the 
people’s free school. 

All these obstacles still exist, though happily modi- 
fied. There are still great numbers of people in all 
these States who resist universal education on sectarian 
and sectional grounds, and millions of people who have 
no adequate apprehension of its value. Dr. Curry 
rightly says, in his recent report, “We must not con- 
clude that the free schools are established beyond the 
possibility of repeal or destruction.” Now, indeed, is 
coming the most perilous day of trial. It is compara- 
tively easy to establish a system of public schools, on 
paper, anywhere in this country, and even to build all 
the machinery of an elaborate system of public educa- 
tion. But the history of every old State proves that a 
generation of the most thorough agitation and wise 
statesmanship has been required, within the past half- 
century, in every northeastern State, to make universal 
education a vital reality for the children. Even to-day 
the country schools of vast districts in New England 
demand radical reconstruction to meet the requirements 
of the time. What a vast work then impends, before 
the twelve States reported in Dr. Curry’s document can 
offer to their children even tolerably good schools, 
There is no question now before the American people 
half so important as the schooling of the generation of 
Southern children now just entering on the school age. 

It almost seems as if the Peabody Educational Fund 
had been, from the first, a providential object-lesson of 
the “way to do it.” The original gift by George Pea- 
body struck the key-note. The North must give its 
money, its sympathy, its best educational wisdom, in 
planting a permanent system of free education in the 
South for all classes of its people. The fund was placed 
in the hands of a board of trustees, composed of the 
most eminent men of both sections,—lifted at once 
above the suspicion of sectional, partisan, or sectarian 
intent. The trustees decided to concentrate on the im- 
perative need of the free public school for both races, 
and thus avoid all complication with denominational 
plans and the class most jealous for sectarian propa- 
gandism, under the disguise of “ Christian education.” 
It conditioned all its gifts on the effort of the commu- 
nities that received them,—thus enforcing the principle 
that home effort is the soul of free education. And, 
finally, the Fund has wisely concentrated its efforts on 
the training of teachers of both races especially for 
public schools,—thus laying its finger on the most vital 
spot in southern school economy to-day. 


The first secretary, Dr. Barnas Sears, was the iucar- 
nation of this admirable policy. He freely gave the 
closing decade of an honorable life to the most delicate 
and far-reaching work of administration of the entire 
period of reconstruction. Of northern birth and New 
England training, of undoubted loyalty to the Union, 
for more than ten years he represented to the leading 
classes of the South the nobler side of the national life, 
and the beneficent purpose at the heart of every broad- 
minded patriot in the land. He spent his life in doing 
the first great work,—convincing the superior class at 
the South of the justice, wisdom, and policy of uni- 
versal education, supervised by the State. When the 
history of the new South is written, the names of 
Barnas Sears and John Eaton will stand forth as repre- 
senting the twin agencies that, through all discourage- 
ments and grave perils, have brought the leading class 
of the Southern States into a favorable attitude to the 
American system of education for the whole people. 

It was a just compliment to the new South to place 
Dr. Curry in the post vacated by the death of Dr. Sears. 
No man we have met in that section more fitly repre- 
sents the temper, policy, and aspiration of the progres- 
sive South, in all respects, than Dr. Curry. No man 


normal instruction in a dozen States. But Dr. Curry 
has grasped at once the remaining work to be done, if 
the Peabody Education Fund would remain the leader 
of the public school cause in the South. Dr. Sears 
won the consent, and often the hearty codperation, of 
the leading class to public education. It now remains 
to “fire the southern heart” to a white-heat of deter- 
mination to educate the present generation of children 
in useful schools. To that prodigious task the new 
secretary has addressed himself. During the first half- 
year of service he has visited ten States, everywhere 
laboring with the utmost force of a vigorous and mag- 
netic manhood and the fervor of an inspiring eloquence 
to inform the people, instruct legislatures, conciliate 
the clergy, take counsel with State and mnnicipal au- 
thorities, and give heart and backbone to multitudes of 
teachers, well nigh the dead-point of utter discourage- 
ment. And while doing this he is bearing emphatic 
testimony to the northern people and the National Gov- 
ernment, that, without their uttermost sympathy and 
aid, this mighty work can never be done. We believe, 
if his life and health are spared, that another decade 
will crown the victory for universal education in the 
South, and make the American people “solid” for the 
children. 

And in doing this the Peabody Education Fund has 
surveyed and built the only highway by which a true 
American education can move to the possession of 
southern society. As all school-men, churches, and the 
National Government comprehend and act upon that 
policy, success will be assured, not in a day or a year, 
but in a period shorter than some of us apprehend, 
though long enough to discourage the impatient re- 
former, who would get in ahead of Providence in the 
race of civilization and the up-building of the kingdom 
of Heaven in this new world. , 


DRIFT. 

— A correspondent, evidently from one of our best normal 
schools, seems aggrieved at some recent editorial criticisms on 
the weakness of this class of institutions. His difficulty is 
nearsightedness. The man whose business it is to overlook 
the class of American schools that have put up the sign ‘‘ Nor- 
mal,’’ will be a very patient individual if he does not “‘ speak 
out in meeting” concerning a good deal that goes on inside. 
We call not “‘ the righteous, but sinners, to repentance.” 

— Some of the most cufious and absurd relics of the poor 
school-keeping of the past can be found in the little towns of 
New England that still hold fast to the obsolete ‘ district 
system” of managing the public schools. In one town the 
condition of hiring the teacher appears to be her willingness to 
board with the prudential committee. In another, half the 
teachers ‘‘cut’’ the institutes because ‘‘ they bring home 
nothing from it.’”’” That is probably because they carry noth- 
ing to it. There are thousands of schools in our most en- 
lightened States isolated by this vicions system ; managed for 
the mutual benefit of the committee and the teacher; ‘‘ kept ” 
by young people of the most slender acquirements, who never 
attend a teachers’ meeting, are not seen at conventions and 
institutes, do not even know the titles of educational books 


and journals, have a sovereign contempt for normal Ppaeaien, 
and ‘keep school” at their ‘“ own sweet will.” If the peo- 
ple like this, we suppose it must go on, but it is hard on the 
children. 

— Miss Clara Conway, of Memphis, Tenn., one of the most 


successful teachers of young women in the South, is proposing 
to combine a course of lectures to the patrons and friends of 
her excellent school for girls, upon subjects of interest to 
themselves and their children. The idea is a good one, and it 
could be applied with the best effect, not only in select private 
schools, but in the interest of public-school work, in all our 
principal cities and villages. In each of them there is some 
teacher, man or woman, or a friend of education, who could 
discourse to the people in an attractive way, thus awakening 
interest and informing the public mind where it most needs 
stimulation and information. The teachers in the old days, 
when the country district schools of New England were so 


ly taught by college students and graduates, were always 
— ii e of the village lyceum, teaching the people in lecture, 
essay, and debate. There is nothing better than this in the 


school-keeping of our enlightened days. 
— We lately stumbled upon an excellent practice, in a private 


better understands the field, better knows the people, 


or better realizes present obstacles, and the way to final 


success. It does not need a great man to disburse 
$150,000 per annum among a few dozen centres of 


school for boys. The principal devotes the longest recitation- 
hour of the day to a general lesson, on what may be called the 
conduct of American life. Each boy, in turn, is req tired to 
look up some topic of general interest to a young man, and 


present it to the entire school, answer questions, and gener- 
ally direct the whole class in seeking information concerning 
it. Such a lesson in every high school and academy, if prop- 
erly handled, would bring a new spirit of life into a place too 
often dead with routine work. Weremember a visit to a high 
school, in company with a distinguished man whom the pupils 
would probably never see again, and whose words would have 
been remembered through along life, but who was not even in- 
troduced to the young people, on the absurd plea that “‘ the time- 
table was so full that no space was left for extra work.”” Some- 
time this side of the millennium, it is to be hoped that teachers 
will learn that courses of study, time-tables, and even univer- 
sities are made for the use of children and youth. 

— Acertain wide-awake teacher of our acquaintance is ac- 
customed to hold a weekly evening session of his boarding- 
school, to which he invites some man or woman, eminent for 
success in some department of practical or professional life, 
for a free talk with the boys. One can understand the interest 
with which a crowd of young people would listen to and ques- 
tion a railroad president, merchant, manufacturer, ship-master, 
or a woman distinguished for household craft, social eminence, 
or literary reputation. The deadlock in so many schools is at 
the point where abstract instruction should be vitalized by such 
contact with real life. A school should not be a mere shop of 
apprenticeship for training children in the common work of 
life. Its central office is to awaken the faculties, store the 
mind, shape the character, direct the aims, and help the boy or 
girl to become a true man or woman anywhere. ut, surely, 
such a contact with real life as can be had in many practicable 
ways, will vitalize our school-life, inspire the children, and 
meet the demand of the present age and time. 

— The statement is going the rounds of the papers that 
$150,000,000 is now locked up in a big whiskey speculation in 
the State of Kentucky. If only five millions (perhaps Dr. 
Pickett would compromise on two millions) could be liberated 
from this dead-lock and directed toward the open doors of the 
country-schoolhouses of that State, there might be a new Ken- 
tucky that would eclipse the fame of the old. No American 
State in the Southwest opened with a better outlook in every 
way than Kentucky. She was early on the ground with educa- 
tional provision for her professional and superior class, and 
has furnished multitudes of famous men and women, not only 
for home consumption, but for every northwestern, south- 
western, and Pacific State. But no commonwealth can live 
forever on hereditary glory and proud recollections of the past. 


The imperative call to every friend of Kentucky, to-day, is for 
a revival which shall wake up an interest in the thorough ed- 
ucation of her masses of white and colored children, equal to 
the enthusiasm with which her admirers dilate on her blue- 
grass pastures, horse-flesh, and splendid cattle. Less ‘‘ Bour- 
bon’’ ism of all sorts, and more spelling-book, is now the cali 
of the Lord in ‘“*Old Kentuck.”’ 


1861-2. Teachers List 


1881-2. 


Journal of Education. 
Name. Regular Price, With. Without. 

Education, - - - * §4,00 $5.50 $4.00 
Harper’s Monthly, - - - - = 4.00 5.70 3.35 

66 Bazaar, - - - 4.00 5.75 3.35 

Young People, - - - 1.50 3.75 135 
Appleton’s Journal, 3.00 4.90 2.55 
Art Magazine, - - - - 900 10.40 8 00 
Popular Science Monthly, - - ~- 5.00 6.60 4 30 
Scribner’s Monthly, - - = = * 400 5.70 3.35 
St. Nicholas Magazine, - 3.00 4.95 2.69 
North American Review, - - - °*- 5,00 6.50 4.15 
International Review, - - + 5.00 6.60 435 
Magazine of Amer. History, - - - 5.00 6.60 430 
Atlantic Monthly, - 4.00 5.70 335 
Lippincott’s Magazine, - - = = 8.00 4.90 2.55 
Unitarian Review, - - - - = 3.00 5.00 2.60 
The Western, - 4.00 1.65 
The Jour. of Franklin Institute, - - 5.00 6.50 415 
Littell’s Living Age, - - - - - 800 9.75 7.40 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering, - - - 5.00 6.75 4.45 
Catholic World, - - - - = 5.00 6.75 4.45 
Our Little Ones, - - = 1.50 3.75 1,30 
Progress of Science, 2.00 4.00 1.65 
Princeton Review, - - - - =* 2.00 4.35 1.90 
N. ¥. Tribune (Weekly), - - 2,00 3 85 1.40 
(Semi-weekly), - 3.00 4.75 2.45 
Electricité (France), - eT - - 4.25 6.60 4.20 
Kansas City Review, - - - ~- 2.50 470 2.25 
Scientific American, - 3.20 5.10 2.75 
“ Supplement, - - - - 5.00 6.50 425 
Woman’s Journal, 2.50 4.60 2.25 
Journal of Chemistry, - - - - 1,00 3.35 90 
The Magazine of Art (Cassell), - - - 4.00 - 5.85 3.50 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, - - - 2.75 4.85 2.50 
Little Folks’ Reader, - - - - = 15 3.10 65 
Art Amateur, - - - - 4.00 5.85 3.50 
Edinburg Review (N. Y. reprint), - 4.00 5.75 3.40 
London Quarterly, - 5.75 3.40 
British Quarterly, - 4.00 5.15 3.40 
Westminster Review, 4.00 5.75 3.40 
Blackwood’s Magazine, “  . 4.00 5.75 3.40 
Two Reviews, is. 8.40 6.00 
Three “ 10.00 11.00 8.70 
Four “ 12.00 12.75 10.45 
One * and Blackwood, “ - - 7.00 6.20 
Two oe es “ “ - = 10,00 11.25 9.00 
Three “* « « “ - - 13.00 11.30 
Four “ - - 15.00 15.25 13.00 


The above list comprises but a small portion of the publications which 
we supply at club rates. Our patrons may add to their list new subscrip- 
tions for any periodical, and, with few exceptions, they can expect the 
ordinary club discount. Address, 

THOMAS W, BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Henry Hout & Co.’s Late PuBLICATIONS. Our Familiar 
Songs, and Those Who Made Them. More than three hun- 
dred Standard Songs of the English-speaking race, arranged 
with Piano accompaniment, and preceded by sketches of the 
writers and histories of the songs. By Helen Kendrick 
Johnson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 8vo, pp. xiii. 650. 
Price, $6.00. 

This work is no ordinary song-book, but an elegant quarto 
of 660 pages, and containing upwards of 300 standard secular 
English songs. Mrs. Johnson in her well-written pref- 
ace states with correctness the scope of this collection of Our 
Familiar Songs. She says: 


“They are not popular songs merely, nor old songs exclu- 
sively, but well-known songs, of various times, on almost eve 
theme of human interest. They are the songs we have all 
sung, or wished we could sing; the songs our mothers crooned 
over our cradles, and our fathers hummed at their daily toil; 
the songs our sisters sang when they were the prima donnas 
of our juvenile world; the songs of our sweethearts and our 
boon companions; the songs that have swayed popular saad 
ion, inspirited armies, sustained revolutions, honored the b 
made presidents, and marked historical epochs.’’ 


The arrangement and classification of the songs of this mag- 
nificent volume are such that one can readily find whatever 
familiar song is desired. The mechanical execution of the 
volume is in keeping with the excellence of the contents. The 
binding, printing, and general make-up are all in good taste, 
and every one who loves music, and especially the popular 
secular songs of the age, will desire to see this book in their 
family libraries. 


History for Young Folks. B.C. 55,—A. D. 1880. By 
R. Gardiner. Revised for American Students. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.00, 


The author says in his preface that the object of this book 
is to tell the story of England’s history for young folks. While 
this purpose has been carried out for that special class, we think 
it is also a book that is admirably calculated to interest and 
instruct adults as well. The most important events are given 
in detail, while much of the matter usually found in histories 
which are designed for the use of the young makes them bur- 
densome to the memory. The omission of the unimportant 
dates and dry nonessentials, leaves the narrative as told by 
Mr. Gardiner full of interest to students and the general 
reader. The illustrations and maps are well executed, and 
add much to the value of the book. The topics are well ar- 
ranged, and present an outline which will stimulate students 
to further reading and study. The book is well printed in 


large, open type, making an inviting page. This work would| ,, 


make an excellent text-book on English history for the com- 
mon schools of this country. 


English History for Students. Being the Introduction to the 
Stady of English History. By Samuel R. Gardiner. With 
a Critical and Biographical Account of Authorities by J. 
Bass Mullinger. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.75. 


This work is emphatically suited to help the more advanced 
students, who have gone through the ordinary school course 
in English history, and desire further guidance in their special 
study. Mr. Gardiner, in the first part, presents with great 
conciseness the essential points in the several epochs of Eng- 
lish history which must form the basis of all comprehensive 
study of the subjects, beginning the introductory chapters on 
“The Ancient World,” and followed by chapters on ‘‘ The 
English and the English Kingship’’ (449—1066); the “ Nor- 
man and Angevin Organization ’’ (1066—1199); ‘‘ Parliament- 
ary Organization ”’ (119¥—1327); Constitutional Kingship” 
(1327—1485); *‘The Tudor Monarchy” (1485 — 1603); The 


- Struggle between King and Parliament’’ (1603—1653); ‘‘ The 


Protectorate, the Restoration, and the Revolution”’ (1653— 
1688); ‘‘The Revolution, Settlement, and the Rule of the 
Whig Aristocracy”’ (1688—1754); The Restoration of Au- 
thority’? (1754—1789); and The Influence of the French 
Revolution ’’ (1789—1881). 

In Part Second, Mr. Mullinger has indicated to students the 
proper books which it wouid be well for them to study, to en- 
able them to get correct information of each of the periods 
mapped out in the first partof this work. His own comments 
are scholarly, and his aim has evidently been to place, with 
strict impartiality before the readers of this work, the main 
conclusions of the most recent and approved criticism. A 
very full and valuable index is appended. This joint work of 
Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Mullinger supplements the excellent 
English History for Young Folks, by Mr. Gardiner, and also 
published by Henry Holt & Co. This work, like all the books 
that come from this enterprising firm, is in excellent style. 
The print, paper, and binding are good, making the volume 
an ofnament to any library. 


Tus Fate or Mapame LA Tour: A Story of Great Salt 
Lake. By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. New York: Fords, How- 
lémo. (Uniform with A Fool’s Errand.) 


The Fate of Madam La Tour is a narrative commencing with 
the first scouting party, under Brigham Young, that started 
out from the Missouri river, and, by the guidance of an old 
plainsman and trapper, found the lovely valley which the as- 
tate Brigham had “seen ia a vision” and described to his fol- 


lowers. Madame La Tour is the widow of an elderly French 
Canadian, who had been deluded into joining the Latter Day 
Saints when they banded under Joseph Smith, at Nauvoo, in 
Illinois. The children have grown up in their father’s faith, 
and the mother, though loathing the Saints and their princi- 
ples, accompanies them in the pilgrimage to Utah for her chil- 
dren’ssake. Her story begins with the departure from Nau- 
voo, and the settlement at Salt Lake, where presently the un- 
happy woman disappears, under circumstances which give the 
impression that she has drowned herself. But the facts are 
that Brigham Young, Smith’s successor, in order to complete 
and perpetuate his contro! over her late husband’s property and 
her own, and to rivet the chains of his devilish ascendancy 
about the necks of her children, has caused her abduction and 
imprisonment ; and after weary years she dies, a broken- 
hearted victim to as detestable a tyranny as the sun ever shone 
on. Happily her fate is discovered by one of her sons, but at 
her very burial. Meanwhile the story follows the fortunes of 
her misguided children, and gives the sad picture of a family 
circle disorganized and demoralized by polygamy. Every in- 
telligent man, and, above all, every woman who values woman- 
hood, ought to read this strange, strong book, and public opin- 
ion ought to take shape on the questions it propounds. The 
governor of Utah, and other United States officials there, and 
the poet Whittier, vouch for the trustworthiness of Mrs. Pad- 
dock, and her facilities for obtaining information, while her 
book will, by the force of its own keen wit and stirring dra- 
matic power, make for itself many thousands of readers. 


Beernners’ Latin. A Drill-book and Practical Introduction 
to the Classic Authors. By W. McD. Halsey, Ph.D. New 
York: William R. Jenkins. 12 mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The author of this work, which is designed as preparatory to 
the translation of the classic authors, is a successful, practical 
teacher in New York city, and a graduate of Princeton College. 
He has attempted to furnish a book which will relieve the stu- 
dent of much of the mechanical and wearisome drill which 
many of the elementary class-books require. It offers to the 
beginner a work conclusive as to the Latin Accidence, free 
from the more advanced parts of syntax, and practical, in the 
immediate utilization of every principle learned from exer- 
cises in easy reading. The pupil begins with the use of words, 
phrases, and sentences at once, and is then taught the common 
forms and inflections, — a few words at a time, — until he is 
familiar with the structure of the language. This work has 
been in manuscript for several years, and is now offered to the 


public after a thorough and successful test in the author’s own 
asses. 


ComsTock’s ELOCUTION AND MopEL SPEAKER. By An- 
drew Comstock and Philip Lawrence. New, Enlarged, and 
Revised Edition, with 263 illustrative engravings; to which 
is added a Complete Speaker and Reading-book of the finest 
gems in Prose and Poetry ; the whole intended for the use 
of Schools, Colleges, and for Private Study. Complete 
in one large duodecimo volume of 600 pages, bound in half 
morocco. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Price, $2.00. 


Comstock’s Elocution and Model Speaker is one of the most 
complete works on this subject, intended for the use of 
schools, colleges, and for private study, for the promotion of 
health, vocal gymnastics, cure of stammering, and defec- 
tive articulation, ever published. It contains exercises in 
Elocution, Vocal Gymnastics, Articulation, Pitch, Force, Time, 
Gesture, Reading and Declamation ; with Postures of the Body, 
Arms, Head, Face, Eyes, Shoulders, etc.; to which is added a 
Complete Speaker and Reading-book of Gems from the Writ- 
ings of the best authors, in Prose and Verse. Comstock’s Elo- 
cution and Model Speaker will be found to be one of the best 
and most perfect works of the kind for the use of schools and 
colleges ever published. Printed on the finest paper, and 
bound in the strongest and most substantial manner, in half 
morocco. It is for sale by all booksellers, or sent, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers. 


T. Y. Crowe Late Poustications. Holly and Misle- 
toe. By Mary Abbott Rand. Illustrated, pp. 208. 
Rip Van Winkle’s Travels in Foreign Lands. By Rupert 


Van Wert. Illustrated, pp. 314. 

The first of these beautiful juvenile books is composed of 
choice stories, on a variety of topics, teaching lessons of the 
very best character, and at the same time stimulating the 
children to observe and investigate. The illustrations are 
mostly full- , and very attractive and instructive. The 
binding is exquisitely beautiful, and will of itself make the 
book a favorite with the young. 

The second of these books is one of travel and description, 
and written ina charming style, and is full of accurate infor- 
mation, giving an account of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle’s” travels in 
Europe, written to The Triangle at home. ‘“‘ Master Van 
Wert ”’ takes his delighted readers to Ireland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Relgium and Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
Sicily, Portugal and Spain, and describes all of the principal 
places, and points out the most prominent objects of interest 
in each of the countries. The pleasing and accurate narrative 
style of the author holds the young reader with a fascination 
equal to that of fiction. The illustrations of places and cathe- 


drals, statues, and other objects of historic and present inter- 
est, are a valuable feature of this beautifully-bound book for 
the young. These books of Mr. Crowell’s are suited to every 
home where there are young people, and nothing could be 
more delightful or profitable than the reading of such books, 
during the evenings of the autumn and winter. They are su- 
perb holiday-books, and we hope thousands of the young will 
be fortunate enough to possess them, before 1882 even begins. 


Boston Town. By Horace E. Scudder, author of the Bodle 
Books. With many illustrations. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 

The author of this beautifully-made book is the writer of 
the Bodley books, so widely popular. In this work he tells the 
story of Boston, from its settlement to the present time. Al- 
though a city much younger than the cities of the Old World, 
its history, traditions, and legends are very fruitful and in- 
tensely interesting. ‘The abundant appropriate pictorial illus- 
trations enhance the value and attractiveness of the volume. 
Every boy and girl in New England, and all whose ancestors 
came from there, will want to enjoy Mr. Scudder’s well-writ- 
ten narrative of the olden time, and the stories and legends of 
the men and times who were famous, handed down to the pres- 
ent generation. The publishers are entitled to much credit 
for their share in the production of this elegantly-made book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Life of John Wesley, by the Rev. R. Green, is the 
latest issue of Cassell’s popular library. Price, 25 cents, Pub- 
lished by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

— A new and cheap edition of the History of American 
Literature, by Moses Coit Tyler, is offered by the Putnams. 
The two volumes are printed in one. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press a translation of a 
German monograph on the beautiful and heroic mother of 
Emperor William, ‘‘ Louise, Queen of Prussia.” 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have just issued their holiday 
catalogue of new and selected books, suited to the wants of 
the approaching season. They consist of the best of their 
long list of publications. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, are about to issue the 
complete writings of the late Dr. J. G. Holland, revised by 
himself. Timothy Titcomb’s Letters, Gold Foil, and Bitter- 
sweet are now ready,—others to follow soon. 

—E. B. Treat, 757 Broadway, New York, has published 
“‘Garfield’s Favorite ’’ Portrait, by Bierstadt. It is the finest 

icture of the martyred Presidentin the market. Price, $1.00. 
or sale in Boston by Martin Garrison & Co., 79 Milk street. 

— The Critic has established its claim to a first rank among 
literary journals. Published by The Critic Publishing Com- 
pany, 757 Broadway, New York. Single copies, 10 cents; sub- 
scription price, $2.00 a year. 

— The remarks of President B. A. Hinsdale, of Hiram Col- 
lege, made at the memorial service of President Garfield, held 
in Cleveland, Sept. 25, 1881, are published in leaflet form. 
They are most appropriate, 

— Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. are about to commence the 
publication in serial form of their new Illustrated Universal 
History, which has been for some years in the course of 
preparation. 

— E. Steiger & Co., New York, have issued a select list of 
educational works,—English, French, and German,—arranged 
by W. H. Payne, professor of the sciences and the art of teach- 
ing in the University of Michigan. 

THE two sermons on Garfield, preached by Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, will, in response to a very general demand, be issued 
in a few days by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in a pamphlet entitled 
Before and After the President’s Death. 


— The National Temperance Society of New York have just 
published a new and revised edition of Dr. Norman Kerr’s 
book on Unfermented Wine a Fact. Itis areview of the latest 
attempt to show that the existence of unfermented wine 
among the ancients was impossible. 

— The Children’s Book is the title which Mr. Scudder, the 
author of the famous Bodley books, has chosen for a book 
which comprises the contents of a young folks’ library, to in- 
clude the best things in every department of literature which 
interests children. 

— Moses King, of Cambridge, Mass., has published a beauti- 
ful little book, entitled The Poets’ Tributes to Garfield, con- 
taining the collection of poems written for the Boston Daily 
Globe, and many other poems, with an interesting biography 
and portrait. Price, 25 cents. 

— Under the title of ‘Lives of American Worthies,’’ 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., New York, are about to contribute 
one more biographical! series to the series of series with which 
the reading world is being so abundantly favored. The list of 
subjects and authors thus far selected are: Christopher Colum- 
bus, (1440-1506), by W. L. Alden; Captain John Smith, (1579- 
1631), by Chas. Dudley Warner; William Penn, (1644-1715), 
by Robert J. Burdette; Benjamin Franklin, (1706-1790); 
George Washington, (1732-1799), by John Habberton; Thomas 


Jeff » (1748-1826); And J 1767-1845), b 
— a ); rew Jackson, ( ), by 
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DEATH. 


What of death ? 
The one heritage truly; the Silence that saith 
To all care and all effort, ** Be still!’’ the one blessing 
The poorest of all may be sure of possessing; 
The rest from all fever: the peace from all pain; 
The one antidote certain for life’s bitter bane; 
All humanity’s right, that Divinity gave 
When He peopled the earth, and permitted a grave; 
The last mystery waiting mortality’s ken, 


To be read by and by. —*' Geraldine’’: Dr. Holland. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 
BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT, 


THE PLANETS — OcTOBER, 1881. 
(The calculations are all made for the latitude of Boston.) 
MERCURY. 

This planet is at its greatest eastern elongation Oct. 16, at- 
taining an angular distance of 24° 43’ from the Sun. Being at 
eastern elongation he is, of course, an evening star, and he 
will be at greatest brilliancy between the 13th and 18th. Ow- 
ing to his southern declination at this time, this will not be a 
favorable time to look for him, still he can be seen setting 42m. 
after the Sun, and nearly 10° south of the sunset point. 


VENUS. 

Venus is still a morning star, rising on the 20th at 3h. 50m. 
a,m., and on the 30th at 4h. 13m. a.m. She is moving east- 
ward past the stars, moving out of the constellation Leo, and 
passing the equinoctial colure into Virgo on the 20th. On the 
3d of Nov. she will be about 5° directly north of the bril- 
liant star Spica Virginis, and on the 20th, 6° north of the Moon. 
She presents a large gibbous phase, and is approaching the 


“ fall,” 
MARS 


Mars became an evening star Sept. 22, when he was in 
conjunction with the Sun. Mars also is moving eastward past 
the starry hosts, being in the constellation Gemini, and on a 
line joining Castor and Betelguese, and nearly midway between 
them. He is situated in a very interesting portion of the 
heavens, passing the meridian at 4h. 48m. morning on the 21st, 
and at 4h, 20m. morning on the 31st. 

JUPITER. 

Jupiter became a morning star on the 17th of August, and 
is now retrograding or moving westward past the stars. He is 
in the constellation Aries, about 5° south and somewhat west 
of the Pleiades. He passes the meridian on the 20th at 1h. 33m. 
morning, and on the 31st at Oh. 45m. Jupiter is very bright 
now, being at greatest brilliancy on the 13th prox. 

SATURN. 

Lagging behind Jupiter about one hour or 15°, we find Saturn 
in all his glory. He is at opposition or brightest Nov. 1, pass- 
ing the meridian at midnight, and rising at 5h. 6m. evening. 

URANUS. 

This planet may be found, by the aid of a small telescope, 
in the constellation Leo, 2° north of fourth-magnitude star 7 
Leonis. He rises at 2h. 17m. morning. 

NEPTUNE. 

During the latter portion of Oct. and the first of Nov. is the 
best time to look for Neptune in the entire year, as he is at 
opposition or brightest Nov. 7, and passes the meridian about 
midnight. He is 11¢° north of the second-magnitude star a 
Ceti (Menkar), and there is no body near, which could be mis- 


taken for him. 
COMETS. 


Six comets have been discovered since the first of May. 
They are designated by the letters of the alphabet, as Comet 
A, B,C, D, E, and F. The first five were all in the northern 
hemisphere, and the last in Virgo. Only two have been vis- 
ible to the naked eye, and of these the readers of THE JouR- 
NAL have undoubtedly read accounts. 

SITUATION OF THE CONSTELLATIONS AND PRINCIPAL STARS 

AND CLUSTERS AT 9.00 0’CLOCK, P. M., OCT. 25. 
- Looking Southward— Near the meridian and very near the 
southern horizon is the first-mag. star 'Fomalhaut, marking 
the eye of the Southern Fish, while almost in the zenith are 
the two second-magnitude stars, a and p Pegasi, which form 
the western boundary of the great ‘‘Square of Pegasus,’’ the 
sides of which are 13, 14, 14, and 1614 degrees. 

East of the meridian the Whale stretches over two-thirds of 
the space south of the ecliptic. The constellation Taurus 
has just risen, and the Pleiades and Hyades are nicely above 
the haze of the horizon, while Orion is just peeping above the 
horizon, 

West of the meridian, Scorpio is setting, Antares and the 
western portion of the constellation having already disap- 
peared, Sagittarius and the Milkmaid’s Dipper’”’ are 
nearly midway between meridian and horizon, and low in the 
south. The distinguishing stars of Capricornus are 20° fur- 
ther east and somewhat further north ; they are three stars 
arranged in a straight N. and 8. line 3° long, the lowermost 
being of the 3d mag. while the others are of the 4th degree of 


mag. North of these is “ Job’s Coffin,” in the Dolphin, and 
Altair in the Eagle. The last is the central one of a trio which 
form an arc of six degrees length, the two end-stars being of 
the 3d mag. In the northwest is the Harp and the brilliant 
Vega, which cannot be mistaken. Deneb, — a degree dimmer 
than Vega, and at the head of the “Cross” in Cygnus, — 
lies 25° east of Vega. The perpendicular of the cross lies in 
the galaxy. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


25, 1881. A. om. 
Andromeda (Alpheratz) in meridian . 9 44 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian . 
p Persei (Algol, variable), in meridian . 0 46 morning. 


Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades), mer. 1 26 

@ Tauri (Aldebaran) rises 7 9 evening. 

Aurige (Capella) rises . . . . 8 54 * 

Orionis (Rigel) rises ‘ 9 19 “ 

a Orionis(Betelguese) . . . 9 4 * 

@ Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 11 24 “ 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises 

a Leonis (Regulus) rises . 1 morning. 

@ Bootis (Arcturus) sets a ° 7 9 evening. 

Scorpionis (Antares) sets hh, 

Lyre (Vega) sets - 1 86 morning. 
@ Aquille (Altair) sets . ° 11 55 evening 

a Cygni(Deneb)in meridian . . . 6 2 * 

o Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) in meridian 35 morning. 


Pen Yan, N. Y., Oct., 1881. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW-ENGLAND ASSOC, OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


The next semi-annual meeting will be held in the rooms of the School 
Committee, Mason street, Boston, Friday, Oct. 28, 1881, at 9.15 o’clock a. m. 

The Committee on Correspondence have reported that three questions 
have been asked of leading educators, and the replies formulated, as 
follows: 


1. What is Teaching ? 

Teaching is the process of arousing and directing the mental activities, 
in such a way as will lead to the acquisition of knowledge and to the de- 
velopment and strengthening of the faculties. 

2. What is the Word-Method in Reading ? 

The Word-Method is the presentation of the word as a whole, as the 

resentative of a conception. 
. What is Discipline? 

Discipline is the systematic application of principles of thought and ac- 
tion to the conduct and training of pupils. 

The discussion of the second question will be poseenen, and the other 
questions will be considered under the following topics : 

1. What is the best method of to pupils? Supt. 
J.8. Prince, Waltham, Mass., and Supt. D. Leach, Providence, R. I. 

2. What is the best method of developing and strengthening the intel- 


lectual faculties? Supt. H. M. Harr’ n, Bridgeport, Conn., and Supt. 


J. ¥F. Hall, Dedham, Mass. 
3. What means shall be taken to secure the best mental discipline? 


Supt. 8. Brown, Quincy, Mass., and Sapt. G. T. Fletcher, Augusta, Me. 

4. What means shall be taken to secure the best moral discipline? 
Supt. Joseph Osgood, Cohasset, Mass., and Supr. Lucretia Crocker, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

5. What means shall be taken to secure the best ae goo development 
of the pupils? Supt. G. C. Fisher, Dover, N. H., and Supt. E.L. Kirt- 
land, Holyoke, Mass. 

6. What tests shall be —— by superintendents to ascertain the char- 
acter of the teaching and discipline? Supt. F. Coggswell, Cambridge, 


Mass., and Supr. F. W. Parker, 
Gloucester, Mass., Oct. 10, 1881. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 

— Walter Flint has been appointed instructor in vice-work 
and forge-work, at the Agricultural Coll. at Orono, in place of 
W. F. Decker, who has been appointed to a similar position in 
the Minnesota Univ. at Minneapolis. 

— Miss G. L. Deering, of South Norridgewock, a graduate 
of Hallowell Class. Inst., has been appointed principal of the 
high school at Blackinton, Mass. 

—E. F. Lyford has resumed his work as assistant-principal 
of Waterville High School, after spending his vacation in Eu- 
rope. E. H. Smiley retains the position of principal, a place 
which he has satisfactorily filled since the organization of the 


school. 
— Over 70 teachers were in attendance at the institute re- 


cently held in Pembroke. A uniform system for the examina- 
tion of teachers has been arranged by the State Supt., and a 
set of questions and instructions have just been sent out to the 
town school committees throughout the State. 

— Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth has declined his election as pro- 
fessor of plilosophy in Bowdoin Coll. 

._ Ex-President Enoch Pond, of the Bangor Theological 
Sem., is ninety-five years old, and says he has not had a 
headache in sixty-six years. 

VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— St. Johnsbury Acad. opens this year with 250 pupils, who 
come from twelve different States and several foreign countries. 
This is the largest number in the history of the school. 

— The account of the opening of Judah Dana’s English and 
Classical School at West Rutland, in Taz JouRNAL of Oct. 
6, was by mistake placed under Maine items. Mr. Dana still 


, L. H. MARVEL, Sec. 


remains a Vermonter. 


» | attend the Assoc., to which teachers, school officers, and others 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALrRED BuNKER, Boston, (Highlands) Mass. 


The Middlesex Inst., at Malden, have arranged for an excel- 
lent course of six scientific lectures, as follows: 


Nov. 2. “Origin of Mountain Scenery.” Illustrated with stereopticon. 
ov. 16. rom Monad to Man.”’ ustrated by hand drawin B 
Prof. Edward 8. Morse, of the Peabody Acad. of Science, Salem. oe 


Dec.7, “Manifest Destiny.” By Prof. John Fiske, of Cambri 
én 21. “ Revelations of the M pe.”” By Rev. Dr. E. C. Bolles, 
em. 
Jan. 4. “Some Electrical Ph . A. 
a Oa enomena.” By Prof, A. E. Dolbear, of 


Jan. 18. Astronomical Lecture, With stereopticon. . Charles 
A. Young, of Princeton, N. J. 


— The forty-eighth annual meeting of the Plymouth Co. 
Teachers’ Assoc., will be held in the Congregational Church, 


Abington, Friday, Oct. 21. The following is the program: 


9.30 A. M. Organization and preliminary business. 

10.00 Keport of Committee on ‘Course of Stady for the Schools of 
Plymouth Co”; A. G. Boyden, prin. of State Normal School, Bridgewater. 
Paper: “The Com ve Importance of the Elementary Stud- 
hools, New Bedford, 
ucation in Schools”; Rev. A. E. Win- 


2.30. Paper: “Health Conditions of the T "> W. 
30, Paper: “ Whatand How I Teach”; Mrs. Emma F. Poole, Rock- 


7.00 P.M. Election of officers and other business. 
Mave. Lecture: “How does Universal Education pay”? Rev. A. D. 
0. 
Readings before and after the lecture by Mrs. E. B. lathlin, Duxbary. 
The citizens of Abington extend the pi hospitalities to all who may 
especially 


interested in education are cordially invited. 
J. O. SANBORN, Prest. 


— Teachers institutes were held last week at Brewster and 
Provincetown, with an attendance of about seventy members 
at each place. The corps of instructors was the same for each 
institute, consisting of Sec. Dickinson, Agents Hubbard and 
Walton, Profs. Osbun and Martin, of Salem and Bridgewater; 
Prof. Niles, of Cambridge ; and Prof. Walter Smith, of the 
Normal Art School. Prof. Carter, of the same school, gave 
the lesson on Drawing at Brewster. Lectures were given by 
Mr. Dickinson, Col. Higginson, and Prof. Niles. The sessions 
of the institutes were attended by the teachers invited, by 
school committees, and by citizens. All seemed deeply inter- 
ested in the exercises. 

At Provincetown a vote of thanks to the conductors and 
teachers of the institute was passed, and the following resolu- 


tion was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That we heartily approve the method of instruction presented 
by the officers of the Mass. Board of Ed. and their assistants before the 
—- at Provincetown, believing it to be far in advance of former 
me! 


The institutes for the next week will be held, each for two 
days, as follows, beginning at Tyringham, Oct. 18; Wilbraham, 
Oct. 20; Williamsburg, Oct. 25; and Shelburn Falls, Oct. 28. 

— The vacancies in the school committee of Boston, occa- 
sioned by the resignation of Mr. Wm. H. Finney and Dr. 
Henry P. Bowditch, have been temporarily filled by a joint 
convention of the aldermen and school committee, who have 
chosen Mr. Finney and Mr. Daniel W. Smalley to serve till 
the close of the year, when regular members, chosen at the 
city election in December, will succeed to the positions. 

— Powers’ Academy, at Bernardston, has 75 pupils the 
present term. 

— Several changes have occurred in the Fitchburg schools 
this year. In the high school two vacancies among the assist- 
ants were filled by the election of Mr. A. E. Nolen, of West 
Brookfield and Mrs. E. P. Underhill, of Derry, N. H.; an ad- 
ditional assistant, Miss Cora L. Hill, of Dover, N. H., was 
alsoelected. Inthe grammar schools, Prin. B. F. Brown, now 
of Athol High School, is succeeded by Mr. F. W. Shattuck, re- 
cently of Windsor, Vt. Other vacancies in various places 
have been filled by the election of Miss Mary Jewett, Miss Liz- 
zie A. Daly, Miss Jennie L. Hutchinson, Miss Mary E. Fair- 
banks, and Miss Mary P. Arnold, the last four being graduates 
of the high school. Three teachers have died within the past 
year, — Mrs. IantheE. Stetson, Miss Georgie A. Higgins, and 
Miss Katie E. Dunn. 

— The Lowell School Com. have appropriated $4,000 for the 
free evening drawing-school, the coming season. 

— The Worcester Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will meet on Satur- 
day, Oct. 22, at Leominster. On Friday evening (21st) Prof. 
S. 8. Bloch, of Boston, will give a public reading. The pro- 
gram for Saturday is as follows: ‘‘ Reading in Our Schools,” by 
Prof. 8S. S. Bloch, of Boston ; ‘The Place of History in the 
Schools,” by G. L. Faxon, of Spencer ; “‘ Natural Sciences in 
Primary Schools,’ by Miss H. W. Arnold, of Westboro; ‘‘ Pri- 
mary and Supplementary Reading,’ by J. W. Allard, Supt, 
of Schools, Milford; and a series of short papers by E. A. 
Hartwell and other teachers from Fitchburg. 

— A new art building, for Smith Coll., Northampton, is to 
be erected from the sum of $25,000 given by Winthrop Hillyer. 
Other friends of the Coll. have given $8,000 to furnish it with 
additional works of art. The building will be of brick, with 
stone trimmings, and will correspond with the other college 
buildings in being of the secular Gothic style of architecture. 
The structure will be 104 feet long by 45 feet wide, two stories 
high. The lower story is to be divided into large rooms, with 
alcoves for studios and the exhibition of sculpture, the rooms 
being eighteen and twenty feet high, so that the largest casts 


can be displayed. The second floor will be devoted to the ex- 
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hibition of paintings, the central gallery being lighted from 
the roof. This year the Art School of the Coll. will be asso- 
ciated with the Yale Art School of New Haven, the teachers 
and professors coming up every week to give instruction and 
carry forward the work according to methods practiced at Yale. 

= Mr. J. A. Vanhorn, of the Perkins Institution, has con- 
wap both hemispheres for the instruction of the 
blind. 


~— The Boston Public Library lost books at the rate of only 


one in twelve thousand, last year, and one of the lost books re- 
turned had been missing twenty-three years. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Hartshorn Premiums, for excellence in the mathe- 
matical studies preparatory to admission to Brown Univ., h 
been awarded this year as follows: The first premium to Elmer 
Case, instructed by George W. Flint, A.M., in the Collinsville 
High School, Collinsville, Conn. The second premium to 
Amory P. Folwell, instructed by E. P. Sisson, A.M., in Col- 
gate Acad., Hamilton, N. Y. The third premium to Olin S. 
Davis, instructed by Sylvester Dixon, A.M., in the New Hamp- 
shire Conference Sem., Tilton, N. H. 

— At East Providence, the vacancy made by the resignation 
of Miss Anna Gerald in the grammar school has been filled by 
Miss White, who for several years has been assistant in that 
school; Miss Emma Read has been appointed to the place 
made vacant by the promotion of Miss White, and Miss 
Thatcher has charge of the private school at the Second Bap- 
tist Church recently taught by Miss Read. 

— A timely recognition has been made on the part of the 
National Government, of the heroism displayed by Ida Lewis, 
the Grace Darling of America, for her bravery in saving thir- 
teen lives from drowning. The presentation took place at the 
Custom House, Newport. Miss Lewis was introduced by 
ex-Collector Macey. The presentation-address was made by 
Lieut.-Commander Chadwick of the navy, who recounted her 
individual acts of heroism, and said that the medal was the 
first ever given to a lady for saving life by the National Gov- 


ernment. Lieut.-Gov. Fay feelingly and appropriately re- 
sponded for Miss Lewis. An excellent address was then de- 
livered by ex-Gov. Van Zandt, after which Miss Lewis was in- 
troduced to the guests, who congratulated her upon her good 
luck. The medal attracted a good deal of attention. It is of 


gold, and is very handsome. The inscription reads: ‘‘To Ida 
Lewis Wilson, in testimony of heroic deeds in saving life from 
the perils of the sea.’”’ In the centre are the words, ‘ Signal 
heroism in saving two men from drowning Feb. 4, 1881.”” On 
the reverse side the inscription reads, Life-saving medal, 
first-class, United States of America.”’ 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The Rev. Dr. Marble, who recently died at Newtown, was 


48/ a life-long and sincere friend of popular education. He grad- 


uated at Dartmouth Coll. in 1831, and for several years there- 
after he was a successful teacher at Hampton and Dover, 
N. H. In the death of Dr. Marble the cause of education and 
every good cause have lost a valued friend. Of him it may 
truthfully be said that ‘‘ none knew him but to love him.”’ 

— The late report of Rev. Dr. Griggs, who for nine years 
has had the supervision of all the schvols in Bristol, is an in- 
teresting one. Dr. Griggs has had partial charge of the 
schools for 16 years. In his report he speaks very decidedly of 
the good effects of the teachers’ institute held there several 
months ago. He says, ‘‘ The happy influence of its exercises 
has been very perceptible in our schools throughout the year, 
and we are now more fully convinced than ever before that the 
time and money devoted to such institutes are well and wisely | py 
expended.”’ Dr. Griggs urges attention to the importance a 
the annual district meetings, and the duty of parents and citi- 
zens to attend the same. It is a cause for sincere regret that 
advanced years and declining health compel Dr. Griggs to re- 
tire from a position he has so long and so acceptably filled. 
He has the best wishes of all parents, teachers, and pupils. 

— The faculty of the Divinity School, Yale Coll., believing 
that the Revised Version of the New Testament is better than 
any other English version, has ordered that hereafter it be 


read, instead of the version of 1611, at morning prayers and 
other devotional services of the Yale Theol. School. 


— At Mystic River, in Groton, a vacation school was opened 
in August for the accommodation of children of parents who 
could not look after them. Mr. Potter, one of the school vis- 
itors and an earnest friend of education, says the experiment 
was quite satisfactory. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Conn. Teachers’ Assoc. will be 
held at the High School Hall, Hartford, Oct, 27, 28, and 29. The program 
provides, for the first day, music by the high-school choir, led by Prof. I. 
Emerson ; an address by Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., Norwich, on 


* Education and Schools” ; and readings by Miss Ludelia L. Peck, of 
New Britain. 


Second Day —HicH SoHooL SEoTION, — R. C. Hitchcock, leader. 


“ The Place of Biology in the High School,” by J. B. Welch, Williman- 
mantic. 

Discussion : “ Are the Courses of Stud in High Schools calculated 
to Prepare the Youth for the Business o 

Discussion : “‘ How shall we teach the Soholar a Correct Method of 
Study ?”’ 

Reading of questions from question-drawer, and replies to same. 
GRAMMAR-SOHOOL Sxocrion (Brown School-Building), — M. 8. Crosby, 
Waterbury, leader. 

“ U. 8. History,”’ an Object-lesson, by Miss Ellen J. Whiton, Waterbury. 

“ The School and the Community,” by E. L. Mead, Winsted. 

** The Teacher’s Part,” by 8. T. utton, New Haven. 

Three Systems of Musical Notation,—* Staff Notation,’’ ‘‘ Galen's Fig- 
otation,”’ by C. W. Wolcott, Wa- 


ure on,” and Tonic Sol-Fa 
terbu 

“ Readi in Sane Schools,” by Prof. B, Huxley, of the Adelphi 
Acad., Brooklyn, N 


PRIMARY AND SECTION (High School Hall). 
** Methods of Teaching Reading,”’ by H. M. Harrin 
“ Lan age its Rank as a Study,and some Meth 
Geo-R. urton, New Haven. 
Afternoon and Evening — (SECTIONS UNITED). 
Election of officers. 
“ Methods and Results, with illustrations of the same in Elementary 
Physics,”’ by I. J. Osbun, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
scussion : H. E. Sawyer, I. N. Carleton of New Britain, and others. 
Address, by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, General Agent, Peabody Ed. Fand, 
Richmond, Va. Subject, “ Education at the South.” 


Third Day—(SECTIONS UNITED). 
i mvehale Method of Teaching Arithmetic,” by Mark Pitman, New 
ven 
“The peepee Ue. Use = Text-books by Teacher and Pupil,” by A. P. 
Somes, Danielso: 


n, Bri rt. 
Teac It,” 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We desire to call attention to the card of 
William Ware & Co., 47 Franklin street, Bos- 
ton, on the second page of THE JOURNAL. 
This house is a very old one, being first estab- 
lished in 1792. The present firm are most 
worthy successors of a line of business firms of 
high repute and honorable standing in the pub- 
lishing business. Messrs. Ware & Co. have 
now a very important list of school text-books. 
In the department of mathematics the Franklin 


School of 


circular 


OFFERS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ALL DE- 
SIRING TO TEACH. 


Late Boston Univ. School of Oratory Methods. 


two-y 
to a diploma of graduation. 
FALL TERMS OPENS OCT. 5ru, 1881. 


Freeman Place, Beacon 8t., Boston, Maas. 
Reference: Wa. F. WARREN, 8. T.D., President of 


Elocution and Expression, By 


Grammar or Primary school. 
338 d 


uate who has had ten years 
n graded schools, a 
Address 
No. 5 Jay 8t., Mass. 


(LHARLES GcniBNER’s 


Have much pleasure in announcing the publication of a 


ition ina 
Iss G., 


the ears’ course are entitled 


AMUSEMENT — ENTERTAINMENT 
THE 


ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 


JUST ISSUED. 
— INSTRUCTION. 


Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 9. 


THE ANNUAL, as a serial, has been pa to 
supply the constant demand for a fresh, cheap book of 
SELECTIONS, DIALOGUEs, TABLEAUX, ” &e. 

Ne. 9 contains 200 large 12mo pages, on heavy, strong 
to read, and com- 


work which they believe will prove the most important 
of recent contributions to American History, under 
the general title of 


The Campaigns of the Civil War, 


a series of volumes, contributed by a number of leaa- 
ing actors in, and students of, the great conflict of 
1861-65, with a view to bringing together, for the first 
time, a full and authoritative military history of the 


Arithmetics are widely known: Messrs. Wal- 
ton, Seaver, Cogswell, and Farrar have reputa- 
tions as authors second to none. They also 
publish the Franklin Series of Reading Books, 
by G. S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, one of the 
most popular series of Readers ever used in 
America; Worcester’s Spelling Books, Adams’s 


Advanced Speller, Histories, Philosophies, and 

a line of valuable miscellaneous ks for 
abel and college use. William Ware & Co. 
are also New England ~ oe for the publica- 
tions of Messrs. Paintor Merrill & Co., 
of New York. 


TEACHERS and students of the French lan-| ™** 


guage are invited to notice the card of T. El- 

wood Zell, Philadelphia, on the last page of 

Tue of this week. Callot’s Pro- 

— French School Series is strongly in- 

reed by the | teachers of the modern 
Send to Mr. Zell for terms, etc. 


SwasEy’s BLACKBOARDS are indispensable 
to those who want to make teaching easier, 


cleaner, and healthier. Furnished only by J. 
A. Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


EVERY school officer and teacher should 
read the announcement of Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, on the first page of this 


week's issue. Send for their complete list, 
which includes the widely-used and excellent 
Sehool Thomas Higginson. 


Tux fairest faces are sometimes marred by 
myriads of pimples, and markings of tetter or 
freckles, which are readily removed by a popu- 
lar toilet dressing, known as Dr. Benson’s 
Skin Cure. Even scrofalous ulcers yield to it. 


Curma.ine feeds the nerves and builds up 
the nervous system. 


WANTED, te 
teacher in a N. Y. 

English branches, with Drawing, and the ele- 
of Vocal and Piano Music. , $500. 
HIRAM O TT, 
Bureas of 


An 
teach 
ments 


Apyly to 


Boston University. 830 tf 


Harvard University Examinations for Women. 


(WOMAN’S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.) 

The ninth examination will be held in Cambrid 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginnin 
June 29, 1882. The examination will be the same m4 
that for entrance to the College, but any candidate may 
substitute French and German for Greek. Those who 
pass this examination and receive a certificate will be 
entitied to enter the courses given to women by the 
Professors of Harvard University. This certificate may 
also be presented at Vassar and Smith Colleges as equiv- 
alent for examination in the studies preparatory or col- 
legiate covered by it, and at Wellesley College for en- 
trance examination, decision for advanced study being 
given upon application. For information address sec- 
retaries of local committees: Barnside, 


Beverly Farms, 
339 
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Piano and Organ Co. 


(Successors to the old, original U.S. Piano Co,) 


We manufactare and sell direct to Families, from 
our factory. We have no Agents, and no costly ware- 
rooms or music-halls. Our Pianos go direct from the 
“bench of the workman to the home of the user.” 
This explains why we can sell a really and strictly first- 
class Piano at a very low price. Don’T FAIL to send 
for our beautiful Illustrated Catalogue; mailed FREE. 
Our prices are lower than those of any other firm. 


Special Reduction to Teachers, 
SUPERINTENDENTS anv SCHOOLS, 
on our Pianos and Organs. There are thousands of 
them in use in every State and Territory of the Union. 
Address plainly and in full, 
U. S. PIANO AND OBGAN C@O., 


Wa 163 Bleecker Street, New York. 


r, in clear, open-faced type 
ieces for the Holidays, School Exhibi- 
and erary Societies, Anniversaries, 
Church and Sunday- vchoot Gatherings, Educational 
Temperance and Political Meetings, a and 
varied list of selections for Public and ae 
Book, is especially adapted to the Higher Votan 


Schools an nee. 
, 35 cents ; Cloth, 75 cents ; 


Paper Edition, 
Green and Gold, 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
340ceowtf 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


VOGAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 


“PROF. 8S. 8. BLOOM, of | Boston, won an 

enviable reputation as reader and teacher at St. Albans. 

His lesson before the Institute showed him to be a thor- 

oS student of his art and a leader in his profession.” 
fournal of Education (Boston): Editoral. 

“WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, Sole been under the 
instruction of Prof. 8. 8. BLOoH, desire to express our 
unqualified Le me of his system of teaching, and 
bear unsolici testimony to the jremarkable results 
of his work. Many of us have enj “e the benefit of 
instruction from Profs. Monroe and Baxter, and we 
can truly say that in our opinion Prof. BLOOH, as a thor- 
ough and accomplished 572) does not rank below 
these celebrated masters.”’ — one hundred 
Masters and Teachers of the Schools.) 


sy Time almost filled. A few more private pupils 
received. Engagements made for Public Readings 
334 tf Address at ADAMs Houss, Boston, Mass, 


VOICE CULTURE, 


Piano Instruction. 


MR. HARLEY NEWCOMB would announce his re- 

turn to Boston, after several ay ’ absence, and his 
to resume Voice Culture and Piano-Forte 
nstruction, Mienday, Sept. 19, ISS1. 

The system of Voice Cultare pursued is distinctive, 
differing in many essential from usual 

ord Training. Advan and practical Piano 
echnique properly develo 
Address for circular, ARLEY NEWCOMB, 


ai tf Boylston Place, Boste 


S.S.HAMILL, 


NAUTHOR OF > 
"SOLENCE ELOCUTION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
(ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1683. 


of the Rebellion. 

e volumcs will be duodecimos of about 250 osm 
each, illustrated by maps and plans —* under 
direction of the authors. They will as far as 

ible, in the —— 1 order of the campaigns 
of which they treat ; y their preliminary and con- 
cluding chapters will be -y 80 he connected that the com- 
= work will practically cover the entire field of 

e war. The price of each volume will be $1.00. 


Published Oct. 20. 


I.—The Outbreak of Rebellion. By Joun G. 
NICOLAY, + Private Sec to President 
Lincoln. 1 vol. 12mo. §1 00. 


Ki.—From Fort Henry to Corinth. By the 
Hon. M. F. Foros, Brig.-Gen’l and Bvt. +7 - 
Gen’! U. 8. V., etc., Treasurer of the soy 
the Army of the Tennessee. lvol. 12mo, $1.00 


Ready Nov. 19. 


By ALEXANDER S. WEBB, 
Maj.-Gen. U.S.A.; Assistant Chief of Ar- 
of the Potomac, 1861-’62; afterward 

Chief of Staff, Army of the Potomac, &c. 


IV.—The A Under 


will appear at short int 

V.—The and Fredericksburg. By 

FRANCIS WINTHROP PALFREY, late lonel 

20th Mass. Infantry, Bvt. Brig.-Gen’! U. 8. V., — 


Vi.— Chancellorsville and 
ABNER DOUBLEDAY, Bvt. Maj Osa 
and Major-Gen’l U.S.V. 


ViAI.—The Army Cumberland. By 
Henry M, Crist, B Brigadier-Gen'l U.8.V.; 
A.A.G. on the of Major- Gen’l Rosecrans, 
and the staffof Major-Gen’l Thomas; Secretary 

of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland. 


—EX.—The Campaign of Atianta. By the Hon. 
JAOOB D. Cox. Ex-Governor of i late Sec- 
retary of the ay a of the United States; Maj.- 
Gen’! U. 8. V., &c. 

X.—The March to the Sea — Franklin and 
Nashville. By the Hon. Jacos D. Cox. 

XI.—The Campaigns of Grant in Virginia. 
By ANDREW A. HUMPHREYS, Brig.-Gen’] and 
Bvt. Major-Gen’] U.S.A.; late Chief of Eogin- 
eers; Chief of Staff, ‘Army of the Potomac; com 
manding Second Corps, &e., 


Vol. VAII.—The Mississippi, and one other vol- 
ume, completing the series, are nob y course of ree. 
aration, and their contents and amtheun Wi 
announced in a short time. 


booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


340 743 & 745 Broadway. New Work. 


END for our Grand Premium List if you wish to 
SEND 30 Mawheg fitable one. 


| 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIS.—Here are the names of some supts. and princi who are 
doing their first year’s work in their A situs’ Lebo; 
Albion, D. 8. Elliott; Avondale, J. H. Stehman; Auburn, A. M. Brooks: 
Beardstown, Prof. Chilcoat; Butler, N. T. Veatch; Clay City, R. F. Fr ; 
Cedarville, John Rocky ; Danvers, D. Buterbaugh ; Donovan, Jennie 
Waters; Durand, B. F. Lobdill; Bethany, Prof. Hill; East Dubuque, B. F. 
Fowler, Jr.; Gridley, R. E. Bovard; milton,C. A. Head; Harristown, 
B. F. ebron, H.C. Faber; Huntley, Prof. Young; Iroquois, 
Jos. Brown; Kankakee, F. N. Tracy; McLean; J. M. Kilbrun; Melvin, 

J. A. Karr; Milford, 8. F. Swinford; New Canton, Dr. Brubater; New 

Windsor, John H. Moore; Nokonus, J. H. Dickson; North Dixon, Prof. 

Ray; North Seneca, W. H. Cryder; Odin, Jos. Gray; Roberts, W. E. 

Kerr; Ridge Farm, Prof. Devoore; Saybrook, Miss mM. Sheffer; Spring- 

field, F. R. Feitshaus; Sullivan, J. F. _— Tonica, Ira M. Ong; Tow- 

anda, Ira Miller; Wapella, Prof. Hubbard; Xenia, H. W. Davis. 

At the Sycamore memorial services, on the day of the president's funeral, 
Supt. Blanchard is said to have delivered a very effective address. 

Prof. C. A. Blanchard publishes a call for the people to come forward 
and subscribe $100,000 for the endowment of Wheaton Coll. The institu- 
tion is out of debt, and wants to provide for the future. 

Tne regular stuty of Decatur Teachers’ Meeting for the present year 
will be a history of education. Under this subject, the session of Oct. 15 
discasses ‘* Bacon and the Jesuits.” 

Miss Winnie Obr, of Normal, is studying kindergartenWork at St. Louis. 

The normal literary societies continue to flourish. 

The Wrightonians, at the beginning of the term, found their officers had 

- not returned, but a new election was held, and Mr. Rosenbury is now at 
the head of affairs. The hye yreee at the meeting of Sept. 10, pre- 
souls a society paper made up contributioas by former presidents of 
the Soc. 

It is thought that in the call for a special session of the legislature, this 
winter, the Governor will recommend the appropriating of the fund, 

which was by the engrossing clerk’s mistake lett out of last winter’s ap 

propriation. It now lies waiting, but cannot be drawn. 

It is reported that among a half.iozen applicants for the Henry Co. su- 

rintendency, left vacant by Mr. Barge’s retirement, a lady was elected. 

e have not learned who she is, but we know Henry Co. has some worthy 
women. It is presumed that most of the county supts. will be appointed 
by the Board of Suprs. at the December meeting. If there should be a 
general change at that time, it would work harm to the holiday meeting 
of supts. at Springfield. 


MINNESOTA.—The evening school opened by the Board of Ed. of St. 
Paul is proving an unexpected success. Number enrolled at present is 
212, with a good pesepest of a large increase. 

Prof. H. W. Slack has been appointed teacher of sciences in the St. Paul 
High School, at a salary of $1,300. Miss Laura Hand takes Prof. Slack’s 
place as principal of the Humboldt School. 

The supt. has made the regulax, October apportionment of the current 
school fund, amounting to $191 .60. As there were 173,996 pupils en- 
rolled in the schools of the State, the amount for each pupil is $b 10. The 
enrollment in the Minneapolis public schools for Sept. was 5,366, which is 
490 nore than the same month last year. 

Supt. C. W. Smith, of Hennepin Co., has arran a course of study for 
the country schools, and he grants diplomas to all pupils who finish the 
course and pass an examination. Last year 90 graduated. 

There are nearly one hundred students in attendance at Hamline Univ. 

Hon. David Burt, ex-supt. of public instruction, who had been quite 
feeble for several months, died at his residence in Northfield, Sept. 13. 


deceased was born in Monson, Mass., Aug. 2, 1822, his father, at that e 
a machinist, afterward a farmer, bein of direct Welsh descent. He _—_ 
uated from Oberlin Coll., O., with high honor, in the class of 1847, having 
ae to that time, and during his college life, added to his means by 

hing. His inclinations and beliefs leading to a clerical life, he en- 
tered the Andover Theological Sem., a Congregational institution, gradu- 
ating therefrom in 1851. For four years he was pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in armen, N. H., but in 1855 was compelled to resign on 
account of a bronchial difficulty. He removed to this State in May, 1858, 
settling in a torate in Winona, and in subsequent years serving on the 
Prudential Board of the State Normal School. He was also one of the 
first members of the State Teachers’ Assoc., of which he was always an 
influential part. In 1866 Mr. Burt was appointed to the staff of Gen. Clin- 
ton B. Fisk, and served in the capacity o  ~ of the schools established 
pd the Freedmen’s Bureau in Tennessee. Hut the climate of the South 
did not at all agree with him, and in 1868 he returned to this State, during 
the winter supplying the pulpit of the Piymouth Church, Minneapolis. 
In 1870 he was appo nted supt. of schools for the county of Winona, and 
in 1875 was made State Supt. of Public Instruction by Gov. Pillsbury, his 
— fitness as a teacher and supt. having become fully recognized 
many knew and recognized his abil- 

rection. Few men u wider uaintan 

teachers of the land, and few a better record. 


OuI0.—The Central Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. will be held Friday and Sat- 
urday at Pagton, Oct 28 and 29. The evening address will be delivered 
by Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, professor of Physics, Ohio State Univ., and 
late of the Imperial Univ. of Japan. His subject is, ‘‘ Education in Japan.” 

The Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. will meet at Hughes’ High 
School, Cincinnati, Saturday, Oct. 22, An interesting program has been 


prepared. 

The State Board of Examiners have issued the following circular: ‘* The 
next meeting of the State Board of Examiners will be held at Columbus, 
in the Capitol building, commencing Dee, 27, 1881, at 8.00 a. m., and be 
continued from day to day until the work is completed. Applicants will 
be expected to present recommendations from one or more of the leading 


covering an experience of jive years or more of skillful and eminently 
succes teaching. Applicants are required to pass a successful exam- 
ination in the following branches: viz., reading and orthoepy, writing and 
orthography, arithmetic, geography, English grammar, U. 38. history (in- 
cluding the Constitution, general history, political economy), science of 
education, physics, Sens, geometry, English and American literature, 
and physiology, including school hygiene. Moreover, each applicant will 
select at least three of the following, and be examined on the same, in ad- 
dition to those named above: Latin, Greek, French, botany, astronomy 

eology, chemistry, and plane trigonometry. ‘Education as a Science, 

y Bain, will be taken asa basis of examination in the theory of education. 
A. B. Johnson, clerk, (Avondale), Cincinnati.” 

Hon. J. J. Burns, a Chillicothe High School; L. D. Brown, su 
Hamilton public schools; Dr. I. W. Andrews, president Marietta Coll., 
and others, delivered lectures at the summer normal, held at Cambridge. 

Supts. J. B. Peaslee of Cincinnati, L. D. Brown of Hamilton, and Frank 
J. McCaskey of Troy all did special duty as knights templar at the funeral 
of Prest. Garfield. 

John F. Schoenn, vice-president of the Hamilton Board of Ed., died 
Oct. 2. He was a warm friend of education, and favored good teachers 
- at es His death is mourned by many, and his place will be 

a 


OREGON.—The eighth annual report of the city supt., T. H. Crawford 
Esq., of the public schools of the city of Portland, furnishes evidence of 
great prosperity in the school work. The school population is 4,669, of 


educators of the State, and to furnish certificates from boards of education Acad 


381 pupils over last year; ber of teachers was 48; and the total cost of 
the schools $68,589 07; cost per pupil in average attendance, $24.85. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Venango Co. Inst. will meet in Franklin, Oct. 
24-28. Dr. H. 8. Jones, of Erie, is to be one of the lecturers. 

On Monday, Sept 26th, the Erie public schools held memorial services, 
at which time the life and example of the teacher-president was consid- 
ered by the teachers and scholars. Hardly a seat was vacant, and the ex- 
ercises were entered into with interest and solemn ere 

We are giad to learn that the National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
established by the late lamented Prof. Shoemaker. at Philadelphia, not- 
withstanding the severe loss it sustained by his untimely death, is growing 
in usefulness and prosperity. The list of students and of graduates for 
the past year has been large. All of the several departments of the school 
are well sustained. Two new lecturers, — Prof. Moses T. Brown of Bos- 
ton, lecturer on the Delsarte System of Gesture, and Rev. Dr. McCook, 
on the Literature of the Bible, — have been added to the faculty. The 
financial condition of the school is good, and we are glad to know that the 
—— laid by Prof. Shoemaker was broader and deeper than we had 

ought. 

The Monroe School in Boston, and the National School in Philadelphia, 

ther with a few noble-minded teachers of elocution elsewhere, have 
at last succeeded in tarning the tide of popular sentiment in the direction 
of legitimate work, and we think that the day is not far distant when the 
world will refuse to believe that the whole science of elocution can be 
learned in six easy lessons. 


TENNESSEE.—The Central Tennessee Coll. opened ite 16th annual ses- 
sion with a fair attendance. The teachers, as usual, were all at their 
. Prof. Moury, of Indiana, has been added to the faculty. In the ab- 
sence of the president, who has been at the Ecumenical! Council, Prof. 
Hubbard has supervision of the institution. 

The circular of the Nashville Coll. for Young Ladies for 1881-82 shows a 
condition of great prosperity. This institution began its work in Sept., 
1880, and had a patronage of 104 students the first year. Rev. Geo. W. F. 
Price, the president, has purchased the lease and outfit of the Nashville 
+, and thus secured for the Coll. a location of great beauty, and easily 
accessible. Pupils of the advanced classes are allowed to attend the lec- 
tures of the Vanderbilt Univ., and to enjoy the benefits of the museum, 
cabinets, apparatus, etc. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—A. J. Stevens, supt. of Spokane Co., held 
an interesting Teachers’ Inst. at Cheney, on the 27th ult. In addition to 
the —_ appertaining to ordinary school work, “ American Education” 
was d neon by Judge ay and Judge Still presented the subject of 
“ How Shall we Educate our Girls?” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely-known and eminent family 
physician, of New York, says: ‘‘ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
possesses claims as a beverage beyond anything I know of in 
the form of medicine, and in nervous diseases I know of no 
preparation to equal it’’ 


‘In my opinion THE JOURNAL is the best educational paper published 
in this ELLIS. 
—* You are doing a grand work in this, that you are demonstrati 


His disease was aap | consumption, and from it he has suffered for 
innesota in 1858 on account of his health. The 


many years, removing to 


which number 126 are Chinese; the number of pupils registered for the 
year, 2,894, which is 62 per cent. of the school population, an increase of 


that a distinctively educational journal can be kept up equal in tone 
ability with the first religious weeklies of the land.’’—J No, W. Down. 


SPENCE 


RIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 316 tf 


Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


THE NORWAY 
MUSICAL ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


A collection of weird, strange, and yet strangely capti- 
vating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole Bull; 
just the music that inspired his imagination. Norse 
and English words; a inusical novelty that will delight 
lovers of what is wild, rich, and romantic in legend and 
song. Price $2.50. 


GARFIELD’F FONERAL MAROH. Fine portrait. 40c. 


ROBERT FRANZ'S ALBUM OF SONG, 


Oldand new. Approved by the master himself. A book 
in which every note is a gem, German and English 
words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2, bds; $2.50, clo. 


HERALD OF PRAISE. For choirs and conventions. $1. 


* SON, the best Singing 

School book of the distinguished author. Admirable 

collection of interesting, wide-awake, effective music, 

combined in a practical and thorough course. Id 

prey = an ideal singing-class will result from using 
book. 


SonG BELLS, For Common Schools. Hmerson. 50 cts. 


a Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
338 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Talks with Teachers. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO, 
Associate Editor, Journal of Education, Boston. 
Has She Failed? 
The Clergy and the Common Schools. 
The Cross in the Schoolroom. 
The Schoolmaster and the People. 
“Ten Great Gals.” 
Women at the Polls. 
Scho@l Plus Teacher. 
John’s Object - Lesson. 
Home Missions for the Schools. 
Speakers and Hearers in Conventions. 
A Child’s Library. 
“Too Thin.” 
Keep the Best School. 
Grade Your Schools. 
Hard - Pan. 
The above are some of the su ts of these Talks. 
Address at once, with order, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
339 7 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Just Published. 


Song Magic, Pest, book for 


Seminaries, &c. Coutains a fine variety of Choice 

Glees, Quartettes, Hymn - Tunes, Anthems, &c. Tesach- 

ers are earnestly uested to examine this fresh and 

sparkling work. P: 50 cts. per copy, $5.00 per doz. 
pecimen pages free. 


Woodland Echoes. 


Classes, and the Home. A complete and progressive 
elementary department, and full of — Songs 
that will please the children. Already adopted by 
hundreds of schools. Examine it. You will like it. 
Price 50 ets. per copy, $5.00 per doz. Specimen pages 
sent on application. 


Sailor Boy’s Dream. 


full chorus with solos, or may be sung by four ladies 
and two gentlemen. Unexcelled for concerts. No cos- 
tumes required. Price, 15 cts. per copy; $1.20 per doz. 


eal | Sample sent, postpaid, for 10 cts. 


Published by S. W. STRAUB, 
334 n 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
School Agency 


42 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 


(Formerly C. W. HAGAR’s School Agency, at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y.) 


(School Bulletin Publications. 

Craig’s Common School Question-Book. 

JN. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Company. 

Van Everen’s Adjustable Book Covers. 

| School and Teachers’ Supplies of all kinds, 
Any Book published in the United States furnisted 
the lowest rates. 


THE TEACHER’S COMPANION, 


An 8 pa page, 
11 x 15 in. ice . per 5 
| Liberal clubbing-rates with all other educational 


papers and magazines. 
Send two 3-ct. stamps for sample copy of Companion, 


School Agency, Catalogue, Circulars, Xc. 
To whom liberal terms are 


Agents Wanted, otered.” we want the aa 


dreas of every Teacher. Address 
C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
SCHOOL AGENCY, 


330 tf 42 Bond Street, New Yerk. 


GENL. AGTS. 
FOR 


Publishers & 
OF 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for yop AS Surveyors for 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
fom f awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and che ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 mens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 8,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Instruments and (144 pp.) 
as ( 


 Ti.— c Lanterns and Slides (112 
osoph. and Chemical Appancbus 198 pp.) 


IV. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122s (1) 9234 Chestnut &., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
a MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 2g 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular. 191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Stady, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four 8 jal Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 


be cout © 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tt 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll , schools, and families superior 


Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
‘eachers’ Agency 
240 xz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS, T. BAILEY, Manager, 

32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship, 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 819 tf 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies With thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
peony suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and esses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Supplied with first - class 


Schools and Families Teschers without charge. 


Teachers of this Agency 


make it the best avenue to sita- Wat and South, 


d stamp for application-form to 
— N TIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
bh 


School and li 


“incinnati, 
supplios at lowest rates. | Agents Wanted, 823 q 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
Household Hints. - - - - - - 
American Mosses. - ° 
rand Ring. F.S.L.,207. - - 
Camp-life in the Woods. New edition. - - 
American Gynecological Soc., Transactions, Vol. V. 
Golden Book of - - 
Wood E ving. New edition. 
Warlock o’ Glenwarlock. - - 
Edwin Forest. - - - e 
Famous Painters. Third edition. - - - 
Three Vows. - - 
American Literature. New cheap edition. 
Compend of Chemistry. - - e 
International Revision Commentary. Vol Il.: Mark. 
Side hts on Engiish ¥ - 
Manual of Sugar Analysis. 
Manual for the the Physio ogical Laboratory. ° > 
m. A novel in verse. - ° 
Come for Arbutus and other Wild Bloom. Poems. - 
Barnes's Elements of Algebra. - 
Barnes's Table Book and Pri Arithmetic. ° 
mmer Journey in Europe. 
A thmetic. - - 
Hardy’s E) ts of Quaterni 
Good Reading for Young Girls. - - ° 
Notes ofa 


Norma! History of the United States. 


D Appleton & Co, N Y 3 60 
Bauerman os 2 50 
Farlow Geo A Bates, Salem, Mass 1 50 
ton ros, 
Gibson 1 00 
Houghton, Miflin & Bost 5 00 
Swinton Ivison, Blakeman T & Co, N Y 2 50 
Emerson Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
Sterling JB Lapeiteats & Co, Phila 4 560 
rett Osgood Co, Boston 1 
Shedd 7 00 
Greene @ P Patnam’s ding NY 1 2 
Tyler “ “ “ “ 3 00 
Leffmann C C Roberts & Co, Phila 1 00 
Johnson Chas Scribner’s Sons, N ¥ 1 50 
Schaff “ “ “ “ 10 
Murray Scribuer & Welford, N Y 9 00 
W B Smith & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Tucker D Van Nostrand & Co, N ¥ 3 50 
Harris & Power Wm Wood & Co, N Y 1 00 
Roach JB Lippincott & Co, Phila 
Oberholtzer 
Ficklin A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y - 
‘ 
Reemelin Robt Clarke & Co., Cincin 3 00 
Huston “ 1 50 
Wentworth -Hill Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston -16 
Hardy “ “ 2 30 
Ps Kenedy, NY 15 
J B Lippincott & Co, N ¥ 2 50 
Nat Temp Soc, N Y 10 
"Henry J E Sherrill, Danville, Ind 1 35 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A Lire Savep.—In a letter from a lady at 
Council Grove, Kansas, the writer says: ‘I 
have used your Oxygen at times for nearly 
three years for lung trouble. Am nearly well 
now, and feel that it has saved my life, as the 
disease is hereditary, and has been for genera- 


tions in our family, and I am the first one who 
has recovered after being attacked.”” Our 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing 
large reports of cases, and full information, 
sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE desire to cal! attention to the special an- 
nouncement made on the first page of THE 
JougnaL of this week, by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. The editors and publishers of the 
well-known, popular magazine, Wide Awake, 
have resolved to established a reading union 
for American and English young folks, which 
they have named the “‘ Chautauqua Young 
Folks Reading Union;” and for the use of the 
Union will issue an illustrated supplement of 
sixteen pages, which will be a permanent en- 
largement of the magazine each month. Messrs. 
Lothrop & Co. also publish The Pansy, a pic- 


soy weekly for young people, edited by 
Mrs. G. R. if en; Babyland, a monthly for 

g children, beautifully illustrated; and 
The! Little Folks’ Reader, a sixteen-page quarto, 
designed for supplementary reading in primary 
and kind nm schools, as well as for home- 
reading for children. It is a perfect gem, and 
only needs to be known to be in universal use. 


(From a Graduate of Amherst College.) 

Free Lessons GReek.—A rare oppor- 
tunity for the study of the Greek language is 
offered at the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion rooms, every Monday evening, under the 
excellent instruction of Prof. R. L. Perkins. 
Prof. George L. Cary’s little work on the New 


Testament Greek is the only text-book required, 
save the New Testament itself. An easy way 
to learn any language is to read its version in 
the New Testament,—much more, the language 
in which that book was first written. B. 


Tue National School of Elocution and Ora- 
tory, Philadelphia, have just issued two books, 
The Elocutionists’ Annual, comprising many 
new and interesting selections, and Best Things 
Jrom Best Authors, designed for public and 
social entertainment, and for use in schools 
and colleges. See card in Tue JourRNAL of 


this week. These books are prepared by those 

who know the wants of those interested in such 

— and show excellent judgment and a high 

Mterary taste. For circular and prices, send to 

story, 1416 ‘Cheat School of 

Zioen on and Oratory, estnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


ALL of our readers wi who are interested in 
music or musical instruction should read every 
week the announcement made by Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., Boston, in Taz JouRNAL. This 
great publishing house has furnished the most 
complete list of books suited to the wants of 
musical instruction in all departments, in this 
country. Their instruction-books for instru- 
mental use include those suited to the piano- 
forte, organ, violin, yiolingello, cornet, ete., 


ete., with good introductory courses of the best 
methods. The Home Musical Library, of both 
vocal and instrumental music, is unequaled. 
The music books for schools, academies, and 
colleges are by such well-known authors and 
com posers as Lowell Mason, Seward, Emerson, 
Perkins, Tilden, Waite, Everest, Root, John- 
son, Deems, and many others eminent as prac- 
tical teachers. Their books for church and 
Suanday-school use are widely known, and of 
the highest character. Send for their list, if 


you desire the best book of a theoretical or 
practical nature. 


You Must Try Ir.—Do not despair even if 
you have euffered for years from weak kidneys 
and torpid bowels. Kidney-Wort has cured 
hundreds of cases of from five to thirty years 


standing. This remedy is prepared both dry 
and liquid. See advertisement. 


ARE our readers aware that W. J. Knowl- 
ton, 168 Tremont Street, Boston, has the finest 
Natural History Store in the United States ? 
We are told by the highest authority in this 
country that such is the fact. He has collec- 
tions of minerals, rocks, shells, and every pos- 
sible variety of specimens, in all departments 
of Natural History. He sells to teachers and 
educational institutions single specimens and 
collections selected with special reference 
to teaching, at marvelously low prices. See 
his card in Toe JouRNAL. His collection of 
shells comprises the principal generz. Write 
for his lists, with prices; or visit his store and 
examine the wonders of nature he shows. 


Women that have been given up by their 
dearest friends as beyond help, have been per- 
manently cured by the use of Lydia E. Pink- 


ham’s Vegetable Compound. It is a positive 

cure for all female complaints. Send to Mrs. 

Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
ass., for pamphlets. 338 b 


GINN, Heats & Co., Boston, have 
issued a little book of Answers to Wentworth’s 
Algebra, for the special use of teachers. This 
algebra is recognized as among the most pop- 
ular text-books in use in American schools, 
and the *‘ Key”’ will be a convenience. Send 
to the above nhdvens for it. 

IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Kestaurantsupplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less a the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotelin the city. zz 


VERBUM SAT SAPIENTI, and that word to 
your stationer will be an order for a box of 


Esterbrook’s celebrated steel pens. See new 
advt., on second page. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. §. CLARK, 


145 Nassau Street, 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. 


W. S. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler's Counting- House Arithmetic. Royal 8vo bound half Arabesque, and containing over 


tail Price, $2.25. The most complete treatise of the 
kind ever published. This work has seinen tie ba unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 
leading Commercial Colleges. Examination-copies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other voles Text-books sent on application. 839 tf 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS 1701 Ohestut 


PHILADELPHIA, 
w ay 4 pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 
OF THE 


ONSPECTUS HISTORY “A Wonderful Work.” 
of Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT. 


IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00, IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 
Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. ACTIVE AGENTS WAN TED EVERYWHERE. 


303 zz 


NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 
7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, 


Will the Annual Course, close in June, 1882, For particulars as 
terms, etc., inquire PRoF. 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BEEL Principals, 


TE, 
(Authors of the X ten Guide, etc.) 
“ Mrs. Kraus is a on authority upon the subject,— 
by any one, in her knowledge of 


Prof. KRAUS is a disciple of the Pestaloszi-Diester- 
unsurpassed 
Freebel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kinder- 


weg-Freebel School, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in this country. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American Kin ntorgasenees, 
holds the aes place, It is to the labors of this lady 
more than any other, perhaps, that the increasin 
success of eas in America is due, an 
her eo nag accomplished more than all the 
— The 


LIFE AND. DE DEA OF “CA FIELD. 


Agents 


Agents Wanted for the best ‘‘ Authentic Life 
and Public Services” of 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD, 


of “of th 
t ng, eventiul, an stian heroic life ore the! with ay ton ts. A d chance to make money. 
world. Truly a friend of humani His last days all Tere toe Hartford, Conn. 


fully and ably told by one of the authors. Will 
outsell all others, Lose no time to secure territory. 
Extra terms only 50 cents. at 
once, D. L. GUERNSEY, Publisher, 61 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 339 4 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


GARFIELD 


Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 

Lowest Price. Con ning the scenes and incidents 

of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of his 

early manhood ; "valor as a Soldi er ; career as a Statese 

man; election ‘to the Presidency, ‘and the Tragic 

Story of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
ONES BROS Outfit 50 cents ddress 
& CO., Cincinnati and Chicago. 


School Reward Cards 


the hearts of scholars with bright, pretty Reward Cards, 
postpaid by mail to any address. Please send us a trial 
order. No. 1-6, pretty designs of children and flowers, 
Be. per dos. No. 2-7, pretty designs, birds, branches, 
6c. per doz. No. nice bouquet designs, 

er doz. No. 4-7, pr of animals, birds, 
ad scapes, etc., 7c. per o. 5-8, nice floral de- 
signs bearing words, shethenes: ete., $e. perdoz. No. 6-8, 
prety designs, flowers, and roses on tinted aos, 

0c. per doz. No. 7-6,nice designs, roses, fine flowers, 
etc., 10c. per doz. No. 8-6, lovely bouquet ry 15c. 
"doz. No. 9-5, artistic desigus of rots, kittens, 

2c. per doz. No. 10-6, pretty of bloom- 
ion flowers, 20c. per doz. No. 11-6, richest —ee of or- 
ange-blossoms on gold background, large size, 25c Bee 
flowers, etc., on tint background, large size 


Teachers School Aids. he and 
known for conducting schools in quiet, systematic 
1, Send for a trial set of Teachers’ Aids, and as- 
certain their value in conducting schools. Each set con- 
tains 150 chromo Credit Cards, 50 pretty Chromo Merit 
Cards, and 12 beautiful Chromo Excelsior Cards. Price, 
$1 pes o0t; samples of all the above, 150. All kinds of 
school supplies at the lowest prices. Send for our new 
Catalogue. Your name neatly ages on 25 motto 
cards, chromo, cream, crown, basket, snowflake, fancy 
tinted, ribbon, gold oval, ete. with card-case, for 15c. 
Your business-card nicely printed on 250 envelopes, busi- 
ness-cards, note-pa a heads, small cir- 
culars, etc., for only by mail, Our prices 
lowest. ever known, Agents wan Send stamp for 
terms. Circularsfree, Phonix Pub. Co., Warren, Pa. 


uy to the surface, through the discharge pipe, at the rate of 15 gallons 
AGENTS! 


A G E NTS ! BOoOoK per minute, when in full operation, and then, by the force of 


suction drawing it downward through the soiled linen, causing 
it to search out and eradicate every atom of dirt ; leaving the 
N articles after rinsing thoroughly cleansed and purified. and having 


Joh n £ B. Gougl the pure whiteness of new goods imparted to them, The Washer 


is especially valuable for washing all kinds of fragile fabrics, such 
Bay by Set ade 0 as laces, lawns, cambricsa, &c., which are too delicate to be sub- 
e best 


For teachers who 
wish to gladden 


WANTED 


ONCE 


in sell the Wallace Improved ‘‘Peerless’’ W 

Kasy Sale, Tet Territory. It is 

poy the best stat cileneenek Washer in the world, It will wash 
any kind of clothes clean, from a handkerchief to a bed quilt, 
without a particle of rubbing. It will fit in any kind of boiler. 
special style that will fit in the old 
t,s0 common in the South, It will do all the 

fami oe tter than it can be done in any other way ; in 
pony: Any alf the time it takes by hand, and with one-half the 
soap, without any chemicals or washing preparations, and with- 

out out the exhausting labor and the ruinous wear and tear of gar- 
ments as by the wash-board, or as by the different processes of 
ing andd hi the very life out of them. The 

operation ‘of the machine consiate in rapidly and continuonsly 
forcing all the hot water contained in the boiler from the bottom 


This is make money on ever elder to you. jected to the wash-board. We want agents to remember that our 
B* the fastest selling oe ever yh shed. For Spicy Washer is the original self. operating Washer. Since our patent 
umor ape Thrilling Interest it is without a peer. Ministers was granted (March $3, 1869), there has been over 20 imitations 
it.” Everyone laughs crys over it offered for sale, some of which are a direct infringement on our 

ens of are It booming” bat the universal verdict i#®hat our Washer is still the 
eo 1000 Agents best.” It is made of non-corrosive metal, and is warranted 


never torust or to getout of me It throws two steady streams 
—~ bp work with much less heat than any other Washer. One 
t reports 140 sales in one month ; another 72 in two weeks ; 
sother sold 40in ten days. We have scores of agents who are 
liing 12 Washers every week. Any intelligent man or woman 
can doas well. AGENTS WANTED in every County. Most of 
our agents are averaging over $100 profit every month, Re- 
member, we guarantee every Washer to give perfect satisfaction. 
only $8, delivered free, charges paid, to any part of the 
United States,” Oash must accompany all orders. Remit by Post 
Office order, registered letter, bank check or draft, For our 
ibility we refer you to any Newspaper or Express Compan 
hie W SALLY and full directions sent wi 


Agents Wanted. 


VALUABLE PREMI 


(P) New York City. 


The, me ALLACE WASHER Co. 
| in the to Work. ~ 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Science the a of Hist.as to Unfermented Wine 
7 7 
garten teacher is so high, and she inspires her pupils 
| with such a standard, and at the same time with so 
| much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to have her 
certificate is a guarantee of excellence.’’—Miss Z. P. 
arten Messenger. 
329 
| 
| 


Oct. 20, 1881. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNK, MASS., 


~ 


can Sympathize with Woman. 


h of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDI PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure | 
for all those Paintul Complaints and W 
socommon to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spina] Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Comp dis unsurp d 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above, Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILIS. They cure constipation, biliousnesg, 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


few 


Quae FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley St., Boaton 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Temptation is a fearful word: the ringing 
of an alarm bell, whose melancholy sounds 
nay reverberate through eternity. Like the 
sudden sharp cry of “Fire!” in the night, it 
should rouse us to instantaneous activity, and 
brace every muscle to its highest tension.— 
Horace Mann, 


— It is better to say, “‘ This one thing I do,” 
than to say, ‘‘ These forty things I dabble in.” 
— Washington Gladden. 


— Each morning sees some task begun 
Each evening sees it close, 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 
— Longfellow, 


— The only reward of virtue is virtue. The 
only way to have a friend, is to be one.—Em- 
erson. 


— Sunday, I’ll stay at home! No, I won’t, 
its a bad habit! The trifling vexations of life 
dwindle when viewed from Mount Calvary. 
The stupidest preacher utters some truths. If 
the messenger have a stammering tongue, I’!] 
think more of his errand, and the Master who 
sent him.—Fanny Fern. 


—No more shall the war ery sever, 
Or the winding river be red, 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Love and tears for the blue, 
Tears and love for the gray. 
—F. M. Finch. 


— Persistent ple begin their auccess 
where others end in failure. — Edward Kg- 
gleston. 


It is not enough that we should dream, with 
Plato, of a republic where man is free, and 
woman but aserf. The aspirations of modern 
life culminate, like the greatest of modern 
poems, in the elevation of womanhood. — T. 
W. Higginson. 


— Half a dollar to be spent upon one’s self 
is a modest, insignificant little affair; but, if to 
be given away, it peve so big it can hardly be 
got out of the pocket.—Mrs, A. M. Diaz. 


— Wind and rain fulfilling His word! 

Tell me, was ever a legend heard 

Where the wind, commanded to blow, deferred, 

Or the rain that was bidden to fall, demurred ? 
—Mary N. Prescott. 


— We are born to interrogate, and the test 
of a man is, What are his questions ?—C. A. 
Bartol. 


DR. C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md., 
inventor and proprietor of the celebrated Celery and 
Chamomile Pills. These pills are prepared expressly 
to eure Sick Headache, Nervous Headache, Neuralgia, 
Nervousness, Paralysis, Sleeplessness, and Dyspepsia, 
and will cure any case, no matter how obstinate, if 
we ge used. They are not a cureall, but only for 
hose special diseases. They contain no opium, mor- 
hine, of quinine, and are not a purgative, but regu- 
ate the bowels and cure constipation by curing or re- 
pty | the cause of it. They have a charming effect 
upon the skin, and a lovely quieting effect upon the ner- 
vous system, simply by feeding its ten thousand hungry, 
—yes, in some cases, starving absorbents. They make 
or create nerve-matter and give power, force, and buoy- 
ancy to the nerves, and in that way increase mental 
wer, endurance, and brilliancy of mind. Nobody 
hat has a nervous system should neglect to take them 
two or three months in each year, as a nerve food, if 
for no other purpose. 
Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box, Depot 
106 North Eutaw S8t., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
ei SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER !ITCHINGCS on all parts of the 


All first class druggists have ft. Price$1. per package. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


DOSTON UNIVERSITY. ight Colleges and 


D) Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, For both 


PROFESSIONAL. 


AfASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
! Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881, Rost, H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For a or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WororsteR. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 8, 1881. 
_ Address E. H. pal. 


M785: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. {pte Deacon Hous?) Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
_ For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for spectal classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address ELLEN Hypk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, 
0 


For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
§74 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
For Both 


Sexes 
For catalogues, address J. G. BOTT, 133 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn-, 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 uz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


[en LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 


N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
. H, BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL Business, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 

schools. 325 tf 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
F R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
= teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
th complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 

Mowry & Gorr, Principals. Z 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes. tx moderate. 

‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zs 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as - 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ot. A pleasant home, with thoro " bh ction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. UCKLYN, A.M. 


T NEWTON lish and Classical School, 
Wi N. T. W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 


A COLLECTION 


— OF — 


50 Species of Shells. 


PRICE, $2.50. W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HisTORY STORE, 
339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Send for The Journal’s Premium List. 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School. Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s can 
be found in no other similar collection. 
HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (32 
pages lores than_the ordinary size) beautifully 
pie | on ne, toned paper, handsomely and durably 
un n boards. 


Pri .60 Per dozen by 35 cents by 
mail. Asin le copy (board covers) mailed 
“HEART AND VOICE. will be supplied by all 
book and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


0 
0. 


SCHOOL CARDS 


For Village and Country Teachers. 


fail to order after using our beautiful and u- 
ples free. ‘They fast 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in Tok JOURNAL OF 
EpvucatTion, Boston, Masa. 


GET THE BEsT 
Song-Books for Schools. 

216 _A hoice 
Sterling Gems. collection of 
Secular Music by Toxo. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 

A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic So-Fa Music Reader. 


. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method "’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It a leads 
to a much pigher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 

Specimen pages of either of above, free on application, 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 

81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 EK. Ninth St., New York. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 

I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 
It. Mineral Kingdom, «ne 
Kit. Animal Kingdom, 44 
Size of each Card, 13 x 2 inchea, 

=: to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and eter. 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


Special attention is invited to 
THE DICTIONARY oF 
EDUCATION INSTRUCTION: 


A Rererence Boox anp MANUAL ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 
FOR THE USE OF 
Paszwrs, TEAcHERS, AND OTHERS; 

BASED UPON THE 
Cyctopapia oF EpucarTion. 

By HENRY KIDDLE and A. J. SOHEM. 


One volume of 330 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Bee Notices in Journal Education, Aug. 18. 


ma Ladies and Gentlemen are desired in all parte of 
the country for the thorough and systematic introduc- 
tion of this book in their immediate locality, No ‘talk- 
ing’ uired; a cursory examination suffices to prove 
that the Dictionary is exceedingly useful and desirable 
for Parente and School Officers, and nearly indispensable 
to all Teachers, and to pupils of Normal Schools. The 
price is so low that no objection can be made on that 
point. Very favorable Terms. Specimen-pages free, 


We recommend also the 
AHN-HENN German Course 
“ French 
“ Latin “ 
which prove more and more to be the best Methods 
for use in Public Schools and Academies, and the 


best preparation for the difficult grammars used tu 
etc. — gar Low Prices, Best Terms for 


Introduction and Exchange. — Specimen-pages free, 
Largest Stock of Kindergarten Material, 
Kindergarten Publications, Globes, 
and German Publications, 
m@ Catalogues sent gratis on application. 
Publications, if not on hand, im- 
a m Europe within only 4 or & weeks, 
Connection with all countries. Informa- 
tion promptly given. 
E, Steiger & Co., 
24 Park Place, New York, 


WE OFFER 


unusual facilities to Schools and Colleges in the pur- 
chase of 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


Having a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at lowest rates. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 

87 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid » with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vo 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the abo rin 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 

LAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
Py AL of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield, By John Frost and Prof. John G, Shea; 


and containing the ulation of the United States from 
census of 1880" With steel rtraits of Generals Gar- 


field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol.,cl. gilt, $1.25. 
R, WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. ¥, 


— 
Be 
| 
| 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; i" 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet D 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
i WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Geo, F, MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 
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READY: 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. Psrerarep spy REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 
PROMINENT FEATURES. 


— thoroughly and systematically developed. 

very step in advance is in a logical order of progres- 
development. 


The beautiful and ificant illustrations are an 
ly noticeable attractive feature of these 


and th rather than 
ings employed, 


They follow the natural method of teaching, appeal- 
ing to those faculties of the child that are most easily 
awakened, and inciting correct mental processes at the 
outset. 

They are arranged to be when in use, from 
= back of a common chair, thus secaring at all ‘times 


jon for convenient and advantageous 


Send for price and fuller particulars. 


EDUCATION. Vol. XIV.—No. 15. 
The Latest and Best! CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
LIPPINCOTT’S 8. Educational Publications. 
POPULAR SERIES OF READER Geographies 
By Marcrus WILLSON. Wall aps, 
The New Series of Readers embraces a “Arithmetics, 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, Coole s Physics, 
ey's Zoologies, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM WHITTEMOBE, 


Bena J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, New-England Agent, 
D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {Ew YORK” BOSTON.” 108 & OMICAGO aon 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. | 180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, **4 2res¢way,| 1IVISON, BLAKEMAN, POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., PORTER & OOATES, 
NEW YORK. YI Publishers 107 Chambe: New Y HILA 
Themsen’s New Algebra; PUBLISA nukes. The Normal Seager. The Fourth 


KMeetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessee Lessons in Eng- 
lish and her Lessens in E 
Mautchisen’s ysiclegy and 
J. D. WILLIAMB, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
46 Madison &t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., 


COLLINS 


& BROTHER 
414 Broadway, New York. 


. . . 
Seott’s Manual of Uni States H 
tt’s Histery of the United Slates, 
hon’s New American Speaker. 1,65 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREEWE'’S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’'s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 


=x 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


Books for Su peomentary Reading. 

AMERICAN PO Selected from Longfel- 

low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 

With Biographical Sketches and Notes. §1.25. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 

and arranged by Henny Casot LopGe. $1.25. 
PORTER FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL ELIOT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 


., fully illustrated. rie. 
LONGFELLOW EAFLETS. Selections 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 


from the Works of Hen 
Edited by E. Hopapon. With I[llustra- 
Selections from the 


tions. In phiet and envelope, 60 cts. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by Josr- 
PHINE E. HopGpon. 12mo, fally illus., with sketch 
of Dr. Holmes. In pamphlets and envelopes, 60 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. o U. Ss. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 


Greek xt Beoks. 
Catalogues, etc. tarnished. solicited. 
General Agent, 
A. 8. MAN#BON, 82 Bromfield 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s for 
(4 vols. wn $1.00 and $ 

48 Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elemen ctence Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Series 25 

Brackett’s ome and ie 1.265 
Putnam’s Art 5 vols., each 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 9 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Seo » 1.968 
Day’s Psychology, Misthetics,and 
Sturtevant’s 1.78 


Bascom’s Mental Science English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 

Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ifus. 2.00 


Fall list ith specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the 


1.95 Gummere’s Surve 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Arith, 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter 
A New Comprehensive Speller. 
josophy. 


oates’s Comprehen 
Anal * New Edition. 
rown’s Elem. Algebra. 


Elderhorst’s 


Biair’s Rhetoric; 

Sharpless’s Geometry 

ng. 

Reason 
reeley’s Po n 

Dickens’s Child’s History o England. 


a Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston, 
Have Just Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO, 


combining oral and written work th a ma 


PART I. ae object lessons and 5 w 


" tal and written exam- 
T IL has well-graded ment is designed for the 


Intermediate or the first two of the 


National Subscription ym Agency | mot 
Oldest of the nate the 

Order al American 

TO and Foreign, at Send 

— for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

ere supplied th Books, on and Station- 

S AVE kind at wholesale rates. 

A fall line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 


GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MONEY. 
253 zz 


Supplies, 

DANIEL SLOTE & O0O., 
9 and 121 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


HOW 


Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Lesson “ 12mo, Cloth. Gilt. 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, In. | CHICAGO. | Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 
PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING) COLLEGIATE BOOKS./|TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 


Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park PI.,4.Y. 


1. Reversible Writing Books, L« doz. 1.20 
2. Reversible Writing Books, 
“ « 


5. ** Pen-that-is-a .” No 1., Fine; No. 2, 
Ladies’. doo 25 


8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
ublishers, 811 Arch St, Phila. 


CRITTENDEN'S, NEW B BOOKKEEPING 


No. 1, Single Entry, 104 =A 4 
No. 2, ntary or BR bbs 

No. 3, High School and College ee te 
No. 4. Counting-house and Com. Coll 
SS Books with extra practise 


mination looki mailed on 
receipt of % ty fend these 
and other valuable text books. 330 tf 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin S5q. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only ilustrated School Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 25 Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 
VIIL. — Richar: TL. — Richard Ill. — 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 


— Romeo and — Twelfth Night. — 
Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part L— 


IV. Part Il.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All that Ends W ell.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
of the National Education 


T. ELWOOD ZELL, Philadelphia. 
Ceollet’s Progressive French School Series, 
by A. G. COLLOT, late Prof. of French Lang. and Lit. 
in the Univ. of Oxford, Eng., and the Univ. of Penna. 
Uniform in style and binding. Consisting of ,— 
Progressive French Grammar and Exe 
Progressive Pronouncing French Reader. 
Progressive Interlinear French Reader. 
Progressive French Anecdotes and Questions. 
Progressive French Dialogues and Phrases. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS 
Lessensin Elem. Physictony, $1. 10 
Geikie’s Lessons iu Physical Geo 1.10 
Bercee’s Lessons in Elem, 1.10 
Jeuew Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessousin Logic, 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astrenemy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent free on 
154 as 22 Bond Street, New York. 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
“Oxford” Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New Vork. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Art snp Epvoationat Pusiisners, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Modesto for the we 
‘a schools of art 


Materials. 


ante 


tn thelr Teather or Of 


758 Broadway, New York. 
* Publish 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers. 
Billard & Campbell’s Franklin Readers. 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller. 
Warren’s Class-Word Speiler. 

Bailey’s Elecation. 

Seavey’s Geodrich’s of the u. 
Campbell's Coucise History of the U. 8S. 
Fellewe’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetic Cards. 

MacVicar’s Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Elisworth’s System ef Penmanship. 

The Franklin Composition & Ex. Blanks. 
Bartley’s Impreved School BKeceords. 
Seng-Books---*‘ Happy Hours,” Song-Sheaf.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


hool ec. It leads u 


ly. 
and tical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or So tock series, but at the 
cost of two 


Circulars sen the 
licited. the Publishers as or 


MAS H. BUSH, 4 
Block 


499 70 Metropolitan 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Commen Schoo! Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal llers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unriva ~ Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 308 eow 
THE CALOULUS 
TEXT-BOOKS IN THE U. 8. NAVAL 


ACADEMY AND ELSEWHERE 


RICK & JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALOULES. Founded on the Method 
of Rates or Fluxions, with Numerous Illustrative Ex- 
amples. By Profs. J. M. Riog and W. W. Jounson, 
Us Naval Acad., Annapolis, Md. 1 v. age cl., $3.50. 
FERENTIAL Abr. 12mo, $1.50. 
JOHNSON, Prof. W. W., I GRAL UALOULUS. Abrid. 
edition, adapted for e use. 1 vol. i2mo, $1.50. 
RICE & JOHNSON’S DIFFERENTIAL AND ESORAL 
CALCULUS. 2 vols. bound in one. Cloth, $2.50 
“ We heartily commend the book to all who want a 
text-book.” —Mathemat, Visitor..... “ One of the 
books for instruction I have ever seen.’’—4. Hall, 
Observ., Dy Allow me to express 
Univ. of Wis. 


Kither of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor, 


for examin. with reference to introduction, at %4 price. 


Newest, _| VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &ec. 


revised by ALFRED 
Introduction and Sample Copy, $1.20. 


$4.00; add one-»ixth for postage, 


60 cts.; Sample Copy and Introduction, $1.00. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED READIN 
MoGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS. 
hic Reproduction of McGuff 


RITTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIBS. 


RITTER’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 12mo, 220 pp. By CARL 
late Professor in University of Berlin. Price of each, $1.00; add one-sixth for postage, 


ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Full cloth, 392 pp. Exchange, 


‘ey’s Revised 
Officer requesting it for examination with a view to in 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 
M, W. TEWESBURY, New-Hng. Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 

DUFFEL’'S NEW FRENCH METHOD. Duffel’s French Method, 

, University of Michigan. 12mo, cloth, 304 pp. Exchange, 75 cts. ; 


ECLECTIC ATLAS AND HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED Sup Sapple- 
ments to the Eclectic Geographies. 8 Double-page Maps, 20 Full-page Maps. 225 pp., richly 


12mo, 356 pp. 


RITTER, 
if ordered by mail. 


G-CHARTS. 
27 Nos. Manilla Portfolio, $5.00; Heavy Boards, 10.00. 


Charts will be sent to any 
jucing the charts. 


Publishers, Cincinnati and New York, 
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r. 
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